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end it was seriously threatened, and in Paris 

—where the meaning of military events is 
naturally realised much more quickly and thoroughly 
than in London—public anxiety, reflecting the gravity 
of the danger, reached a point of tension unknown since 
the battle of the Marne. This was the moment when 
Fort Douaumont was captured. For although this fort 
is no longer a fort, having been dismantled eighteen 
months ago, the site on which it stands is still the 
dominating point on the ridge to the north of Verdun ; 
and if the Germans could have consolidated and de- 
veloped their unexpected success at this point, the fall 
of Verdun, accompanied probably by the capture of con- 
siderable French forces, would have been a matter only 
of days, or perhaps hours. At the critical moment, how- 
ever, a French counter-attack, delivered before large 
enemy reinforcements could arrive, recaptured the 
plateau and the slopes beyond, excepting only the fort 
itself. Whether the German occupants of the fort are 
entirely cut off from communication with their friends 
is not quite clear; but, at all events, they have been 
able to make no use of their position, and, failing another 
successful attack on the surrounding fortified lines of 
the French, will presumably be forced to surrender or 
withdraw. 


Voi is still safe. For one moment last week 


* * * 


The history of the ten days’ fighting, when it comes 
to be written in full, should be of extraordinary interest. 
In the opinion of critics who claim to know the facts, 
the tremendous force and determination of the German 
thrust was only surpassed by the brilliance of the French 


defensive tactics. It seems that a great disaster was 
only just averted ; but it was averted, and the closeness 
of the calculation may be claimed as an added tribute to 
the French generalship. The object of our Allies was to 
defeat the great attack, if possible, without drawing 
upon anything but their local reserves. Their front lines 
were accordingly held by comparatively few troops, 
with orders not to stand and die, but to fight a rear- 
guard action, falling back from position to position until 
they reached the main ridge on which Fort Douaumont 
stands. This programme, designed to inflict the heaviest 
possible loss on the enemy, seems to have been perfectly 
carried out during the first five days of the fighting ; but 
when the final position was reached, the force of the 
German attack was still unexhausted, and Fort Douau- 
mont was stormed. Then, at last, fairly large reserve 
forces were brought into action, and saved the situation 
with nothing to spare. But for the necessity of this 
counter-attack the French losses would have been 
small. As it is, there is every reason to suppose that 
they do not amount to a half, perhaps not even to a 
third, of the German losses. 
* * * 

As we write no concrete results have yet been reported 
of Germany’s new submarine campaign. Something, 
however, will no doubt soon be achieved. The Navy 
may be able to make British waters too dangerous to 
hunt in; but, given submarines that are large enough 
to get well out on to the Atlantic trade routes and stay 
there for a few days at a time, and given the will to sink 
merchantmen without warning hundreds of miles from 
land, there seems to be little reason to hope that victims 
will be entirely lacking. We must expect damage that 
will be appreciable without being serious. It is possible, 
however, that the most important result of the new 
campaign will be its effects upon the relations between 
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America and the Allies. It is not merely that President 
Wilson has apparently at last burnt his boats and will 
be obliged to break off diplomatic relations with Germany 
without further discussion when the next American 
citizen loses his life through the action of a submarine. 
The President has all along succeeded in adapting his 
policy pretty accurately to the resultant force of the 
various currents of American public opinion, and no 
doubt he will continue to do so. It is therefore to that 
resultant force rather than to the President’s words that 
we must look in forecasting the future ; and there seems 
little doubt that it is turning more and more definitely 
against Germany. 

* 


* * 


Many factors have been working in this direction 
during the past few months. Apart from the Lusitania 
incident—which stirred America even more deeply than 
it stirred England owing to the far greater number of 
people over there who are interested in the safety of the 
Atlantic route—the series of outrages attributed to 
German agents and the revelations of plots hatched in 
the German Embassy itself have made pro-Germanism 
appear to be something very like treason towards the 
American nation. We publish in another column this 
week an article which admirably suggests some of the 
psychological reactions which these events have inspired. 
The war has led inevitably to the laying of a new and 
immense emphasis on racial distinctions and affinities, 
and it is safe to say that since the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence America has never been so consciously Anglo- 
Saxon as she is to-day. Mr. Root’s recent speech in 
New York is in itself something of a portent. Mr. Root 
represents the most orthodox conservative element in 
American polities, and, in repudiating President Wilson’s 
timidity and proclaiming the end of American isolation, 
he went far (in the words of the New Republic) to “ fasten 
on the Republican Party a foreign policy which will 
eventually align the United States with the liberal 
European Powers in the enforcement of a new code of 
public law.” If these symptoms are not misleading— 
and we believe they are not—it would be difficult indeed 
to overestimate the value of the lasting service (quite 
apart from the possibility of American intervention in 
the present war) which Germany will have rendered to 
the “ liberal European Powers.” 

« * * 

From the Press of our enemies it is possible to learn 
something of the way in which they are at present 
administering Servia and of their future intentions with 
regard to her. The Austrians propose apparently to 
retain the north-western portion of the country including 
Belgrade, and the Bulgarians, of course, have no idea of 
retiring from the southern or Macedonian districts ; some 
of the south-western districts, however, may by an act 
of grace be united to an enlarged semi-independent 
Montenegro. Meanwhile all parties are busy looting. 
The contents of the National Servian Library and of the 
University Library found at Nish have already been 
removed bodily to Sofia—as a preliminary step presum- 
ably towards the desired suppression of the Servian 
language. Over the division of the very valuable 
ethnographical and art collections in the Belgrade 
Museums, however, there appears to have been something 









of a squabble. The Austrians began to remove these 
treasures to Vienna as soon as they entered the city, 
whereupon the Hungarians protested and demanded 
their share of the booty. Then followed negotiations, 
as a result of which Count Tisza was able recently to 
announce to the Hungarian Parliament that the contents 
of the Museums were being valued by experts appointed 
by both Governments and that any equal division would 
be made between Vienna and Buda-Pesth, what the 
former had already taken to be counted as part of its 
share. Has the honour that exists among thieves ever 
been more finely vindicated ? 

* * * 

The latest news from Corfu, however, suggests that all 
these plans and spoliations may be somewhat premature. 
The Servian nation not only still exists but has still a 
great army. The results of the salvage measures which 
have been in progress ever since the Servian forces 
scattered themselves in the mountains of Montenegro 
and Albania three months ago have vastly exceeded all 
expectations. To-day, it is stated on the best authority, 
there are no less than 160,000 veteran Servian troops 
concentrated at Corfu, where they are being reorganised 
and re-equipped by the Servian Government with the 
co-operation of a French Military Mission under General 
de Mondesir. When they are likely to be ready to take 
the field we are not informed, but it is evident that even 
without help from their Allies they will be a very 
formidable foree—quite as much as Bulgaria is capable 
of dealing with alone. It is perhaps the realisation of 
this, together with a certain doubt as to the help which 
is to be expected in the future from the Central Empires, 
that accounts for the great anxiety which is being 
exhibited in the Bulgarian Press concerning the attitude 
of Roumania and the continued presence of Franco- 
British forces at Salonica. These apprehensions are 
probably well founded, for the day when the Servian 
army, With all the help that their Allies can give them, 
will set out to reconquer their country cannot be very 
far distant. 

* * * 

By common consent the work of the Military Service 
Tribunals is proving unsatisfactory and inefficient to an 
almost farcical degree. Whether any better machinery 
could have been extemporised at such short notice is 
perhaps doubtful, but the fact remains that the decisions 
given by these courts of first instance are arousing the 
most widespread dissatisfaction. One party accuses the 
Tribunals of granting too many exemptions, another 
party accuses them of granting too few; and both 
parties appear to be right. From the provinces, especi- 
ally the rural districts, it is reported that Tribunals are 
granting exemptions right and left—on grounds which, 
it is hinted, are not national. In London, on the other 
hand, under the lime-light of Fleet Street, the Tribunals 
are apparently endeavouring to prove the sturdy quality 
of their patriotism by defying the expressed intentions 
of Parliament and exempting no one at all. Some—the 
City Tribunal, for example—seem to conceive it to be 
their duty even to keep the Military Representative up to 
the mark, rejecting applications which he is prepared to 
admit. Others meet every application with the quer 
tion: “ Is it better that your business should be ruined 
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or that we should lose the war ? ’’—a test which, if it is to 
be universally applied, means that every man of military 
age must be taken and that the Tribunals are mere 
useless encumbrances. 


* * * 


The result of all this medley of patriotism and jobbery 
will simply be, of course, that the Appeal Tribunals will 
be overwhelmed by the number of cases they will have 
torevise. Already, we understand, something approach- 
ing twenty thousand appeals have been lodged, and as 
the Tribunals that will have to hear them are few, and 
as their work will necessarily be more careful than that 
of the lower Tribunals, great delays seem to be inevitable. 
At all events, anyone who chooses to appeal—no per- 
mission is necessary—is sure of escaping service for some 
weeks if not months. The blame for this must un- 
doubtedly be borne mainly by the Chairmen of the lower 
Tribunals, who, instead of trying really to solve the 
problems submitted to them, have been playing far too 
much to the gallery. They might have done better work 
—in London at least—if their proceedings had been in 
camera. The conscientious objector has received a quite 
unnecessarily wide advertisement ; and, in consequence 
perhaps, a good deal of injustice seems to have been done. 
Obviously there is a difficulty in distinguishing between 
areal conscience and a bogus one, but membership before 
the war of such sects as the Quakers or the Christa- 
delphians ought at least, one would think, to be accepted 
as conclusive evidence on the subject. Yet some 
Tribunals, dismayed apparently by the threats and jeers 
of a section of the Press, have practically refused to 
admit the possibility of any conscientious objection being 
genuine. It will be a queer army that will be formed 
out of elements collected by such methods. 


* * * 


, 


In its report of the “ War Savings” meeting, which 
was addressed by three members of the Cabinet at the 
Guildhall on Tuesday, the Times significantly recorded 
the fact that the last impression left on the minds of 
those present was that of a stream of carriages and 
motor-cars waiting outside to convey on their various 
ways the “ pioneers "’ of the economy movement. The 
implied criticism is all too just. Economy campaigns of 
this kind are perfectly useless, because most of those who 
take part in them have palpably not the slightest inten- 
tion of practising what they preach. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer’s attendance at the Guildhall served no 
purpose whatever, except possibly that of covering his 
failure to make any serious effort to enforce economy. 
Ninety-nine people out of a hundred—especially in war 
time—will not save unless they are made to save. If the 
Government refuses to make them save by the only 
method—heavy direct taxation—by which it can be done, 
we must suppose that it has some ostensibly valid reason 
for its policy ; but let it at least give up the pretence of 
regarding personal economy as a vital national necessity. 


* * * 


Public feeling continues to be stirred by the refusal 
of army pensions. We are now officially informed that, 
out of 2,770 men invalided out of the army during 1915 
on ‘account of tuberculosis, no fewer than 1,129 were 








denied pensions; and that the fact of the breakdown 
being due to “ aggravation” through the more severe 
conditions of active service does not, according to the 
War Office reading of the Royal Warrant, entitle a man 
to a pension. The War Office also definitely admits 
that among the cases of men invalided without pension 
are men whose health has broken down after active 
service abroad, though the proportion of such cases is 
stated to be not large. After the continuous stream of 
“broken ’’ men discharged without any pension what- 
ever has lasted eighteen months, the War Office is only 
now “ considering’? whether aggravation of disease 
through active service can be admitted as a ground for 
pension. These facts seem most amply to justify Sir 
Frederick Milner’s repeated complaints, which Parlia- 
mentary indignation has, at last, made the Government 
notice. Lord Lansdowne, speaking on behalf of the 
Cabinet last Tuesday, declared that it was monstrous to 
compel a man to prove that he had not had the beginning 
of infirmity in him before he enlisted; and admitted 
that the Government could not repudiate responsibility 
—as Mr. Tennant had suggested it did—for the careless- 
ness of its agents who medically examined a recruit and 
passed him as fit for service when in fact he was not fit. 
Only if the recruit had fraudulently misled the doctor 
who examined him might there be ground for subsequent 
investigation. These emphatic declarations of the 
Cabinet have now to be translated into a new Royal 
Warrant, which should, in common fairness, be retro- 
spective; and, in the interest of recruiting, not long 
delayed. 
* * * 

We hope that the matter will not be allowed to rest 
until the War Office explicitly accepts legal liability for 
any disablement which occurs during the period of a 
man’s service, to the same extent as a private employer 
has to do under the Workmen’s Compensation Act. No 
possibility of supplement or substitute from charitable 
funds, which may eventually be obtained by the new 
War Pensions Statutory Committee (not to start working 
until July 1st next), will suffice to redeem the public 
credit which is here at stake. Lord Newton's plea that 
the State had sometimes got practically no military 
service out of these men before its burden broke them 
down—this was actually adduced in the House of Lords 
as an excuse for refusing pensions—is entirely irrelevant 
to the question of the public policy of not leaving dis- 
abled men without proper provision for maintenance. 
His further plea that to keep faith in this matter would 
cost some millions can hardly have been seriously meant. 
What is essential is to get rid of the idea that a soldier 
must always be in a different position before the law 
from that of a civilian. There is no reason why the 
War Office should be a worse employer, as regards legal 
liability for compensation, than the Home Office; or 
why the repeated pledge of successive Cabinets that the 
Government would always be “in the front rank” of 


employers should not apply as strictly to the soldier and 
sailor as it does to the mechanic employed by the Office 
of Works. Public sentiment, it is hardly necessary to 
say, goes even further, and would wish to see the 
fighting man even more considerately treated than the 
civiJian employee of the State. 
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THE GERMAN ATTACK 


TT battle of Verdun is almost certainly the 
largest in scale yet fought on the Western 
front, whether one considers the numbers 
engaged, the weight of projectiles fired, or the casualties 
resulting. All three points are still matters of inference ; 
and on the last there is little to go upon beyond the asser- 
tions of each side that the other has suffered immense 
slaughter, and the German claim of prisoners which the 
French deny. The amount of ground captured is 
agreed. It constitutes a record for an offensive on this 
front; but except that it brings the town of Verdun 
under the enemy’s guns, it is, so far, of little geographical 
or strategical consequence to either army. 

Apart from violent feints and partial attacks in eight 
other regions during the previous four weeks, the 
Germans seem to have put the whole of their spare 
strength into the undertaking. Its objects were many 
and various, and it is early to estimate how far they have 
all been missed. With limited effectives and dwindling 
reserves the German General Staff saw their position 
menaced by a simultaneous Allied offensive on all the 
fronts next spring. They had to forestall it if they 
could ; and to strike one of the Allies as heavy a blow as 
possible, while it was still impracticable for the others 
to move. There were several reasons for selecting the 
French as their target. In two sectors of the French 
front—that north of Verdun and that in Champagne— 
the winter state of the ground would permit of infantry 
attacks at times when they would be impracticable not 
only in Russia but along the low-lying, waterlogged 
front held by the British. Moreover, the arguments 
used on the Allied side in favour of a strategy of 
“ killing Germans,” can largely be used on the enemy 
side in favour of one of “ killing French.” The French 
have in proportion suffered more heavily than the 
Russians or the British; they have not the same 
enormous reserves of men left; and with their known 
anxiety for the numbers of their population, there is a 
strong motive for the enemy to pile losses on them, if 
possible. 

The German offensive might have any of three results. 
It might, if it attained the maximum of success, break 
the Anglo-French front, as the Russian front was broken 
at Gorlice, with momentous consequences. Or failing 
that, it might capture Verdun; a stroke whose spec- 
tacular quality might be compared to an Allied recapture 
of Lille, and would certainly have a marked effect on 
opinion, whether in France, in Germany, or in neutral 
countries. Or lastly, if even that failed, there was the 
matter of “ killing French.” Suppose the losses were 
heavy but equal, Berlin might think them worth while. 
As between the Germans and the Allies generally, to 
trade a life for a life must be a disastrous exchange for the 
Germans ; but as between the Germans and the French 
it might, for the reasons given above, be regarded very 
differently. 

Now the French front has not been broken, and is 
unlikely to be. Probably the Germans did not much 
hope to break it, or they would not have attacked the 
apex of the French salient, where facilities for re-forming 
are greatest, and where Paris is a long way off. Nor 






have they yet captured Verdun. Unless they do, the 
main question will be as to the balance of casualties. 
Since the French were defending a series of very strong 
hill-positions, they ought to have inflicted heavy losses 
on the assaulting infantry. Their own losses would be 
almost entirely due (save where units were cut off and 
had to surrender) to the German artillery. It is said 
that the Germans had effected a concentration of heavy 
ordnance from all parts such as had not before been 
equalled, and that the French authorities knew of it 
before the battle began. If they did, if would be 
interesting to know what their policy was. There seems 
no doubt that in the battle their artillery was out- 
matched. Did they attempt to bring up guns to answer 
the German, and was the time insufficient ? Or did 
their reluctance to move reserves of men extend to 
reserves of guns? In the case of the men such reluctance 
was clear wisdom; but in the case of the guns it is 
difficult to understand it, unless, indeed, the Anglo-French 
forces (after sending a great many batteries to Salonica) 
are still weaker than the Germans in general gun-power 
along the Western front. 

In measuring the consequences of the battle, one must 
not forget its possible effect on neutrals. The Germans 
do not, and the fact that they took special steps to hasten 
the publication of their bulletins in some neutral 
countries does not add to the credibility of their disputed 
claims. Neutrals, however, have grown wary by now, 
and the diminished band of them are likely to form slow 
and shrewd judgments on the changing balance of forces. 
They will see that in this latest offensive the German 
Army has in some respects confirmed its reputation ; 
that, in particular, it has shown a capacity for quickly 
following up one gain of ground by another—which was 
lacking in our own offensive last year. But they will 
know, that as long as the French front holds, the only 
big thing which the Germans can hope to do is to spoil 
the arrangements for our joint offensive in the spring ; 
and that whether they succeed in this or fail may not 
become apparent till the spring comes. 

Meanwhile we should not assume that the German 
blow will soon spend itself. It will probably be April 
before the British and Italians can strike heavily, and 
May before the Russians can. In the interval it must be 
the German policy to go on striking so far as their 
munitions allow. The weight of the blows is likely still 
to fall on the French; and on the degree to which the 
French nation maintains its stoicism under them will 
depend not a little of their effect. One may take for 
granted that the French commanders have an immediate 
vista of trial clearly before their eyes and are husbanding 
their man-power accordingly. The view that their 
series of withdrawals before Verdun were designed in 
this spirit, that their manceuvres have been governed 
throughout by the object of inflicting a maximum loss 
on the enemy at a minimum cost to themselves, and that 
in some instances they have purposely vacated quite 
tenable positions, is probably a correct one. This 
gauging of values is a delicate matter and involves 
obvious temptations to weakness; but, rightly per- 
formed, it must be of vital consequence in a war of 
attrition, and, with all its risks, is clearly to be preferred 
to the fatal alternative of submission to the enemy's 
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initiative. It is an essential condition of ultimate 
success that the Allies should retain for themselves the 
choice of the moment at which they will employ their 
reserves and put forth their full strength. 


UNTHRIFTY ECONOMY 


TT" recommendations of the Committee on 
Retrenchment in the Public Expenditure, 
published this week, along with the action of 
the Government in cutting down the Estimates, and 
no small part of the repeated ministerial deliverances 
about the need for economy, fill us with—there is no 
other word for it—dismay. It is not merely that we 
have the museums and art galleries closed—while the 
Royal Academy is granted a special exemption to employ 
single men of military age in order that its exhibition 
may be opened next May as usual! What makes us 
inclined to despair of the State is the apparent incapacity 
of the distinguished people concerned to realise wherein 
national economy consists. 

We have, to begin with, a whole batch of proposals 
and decisions in which there is absolutely no restriction 
of consumption, but merely an alteration of the incidence 
of the cost. Fees are now charged for admission to 
Kew Gardens, with the result, not of sparing any service, 
but of excluding the poor. It is proposed that the 
Treasury should cut down the grant to the Local Lunacy 
Authorities in aid of the cost of maintenance of the 
mentally defective. The Local Government Board is 
told to pay doctors only a shilling instead of half a crown 
for a notification of infectious disease. Local Education 
Authorities are to be required to contribute to the 
Board of Trade a part of the cost of Juvenile Advisory 
schemes for securing children suitable employment. 
The arrangements for assisting Trade Unions to provide 
for their own unemployed members are objected to. 
The Post Office is to make new charges on the public 
for existing services, and to be administered so as “ to 
secure as large a net revenue as possible.”” The Road 
Board is to make, not grants, but only advances to 
Local Authorities which they should be required to 
repay. And akin to proposals of this kind are the 
suggestions made by one politician after another, that 
Ministers ought to forgo half their salaries, that all 
civil servants should have their salaries cut down by 
10 per cent., that Members of Parliament should cease 
to be paid at all, that all Grants in Aid of local autho- 
rities should be halved, or even wholly suspended, 
that Old Age Pensions should be discontinued, and so 
on. It is time to say emphatically that not one of these 
decisions and proposals effects any national economy 
at all. Not one of them, in itself, has any necessary 
effect on the aggregate consumption of commodities 
and services, which, so far as made merely for individual 
enjoyment, we need to restrict. What will help the 
nation to hold out financially, and to maintain its 
vast war expenditure, is an actual restriction of personal 
consumption, and nothing else. No improvement in 
the Government balance sheet has any relevance. To 
get more revenue out of the public for the same service 
effects no economy at all. Merely to save money to 
the Treasury at the expense of the Local Authorities, 
or to save money to public authorities, central or 
local, at the expense of their employees, is only to 
change the incidence of the burden on the community, 
without lightening the burden by a feathers weight. 


It is all a characteristically “‘ Treasury clerk” view of 
economy—to be compared with that of the lady who, 
on the outbreak of war, started out to help the Govern- 
ment by putting all her servants on half wages! We 
can understand Lord Midleton and Mr. Harold Cox 
eagerly accepting these suggestions of the Treasury 
clerk, because the outcome of such a policy would 
eventually be, not to save a halfpenny to the nation 
as a whole, but to permit the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to dispense with the supertax. This sort 
of thing, and this sort of intellect, will not enable us 
to beat the German Government. 

It is worth noting, too, that if incomes are to be cut 
down, the very last incomes that the prudent economist 
would seek to reduce are those of the persons who, by 
hand or brain, are working for the State. The incomes 
to cut down, in preference, are those of persons without 
occupation — not the salaries of Ministers, civil 
servants, or Members of Parliament, who are, after 
all, fulfilling the functions that we have assigned to 
them, but the rents and dividends drawn by the loungers 
in the clubs, or those living in idleness at Cheltenham 
or Brighton, from whom the suggestion to reduce the 
wages of workmen and the salaries of civilian officers so 
often emanates. 

A second class of reductions in public expenditure, 
effected or suggested, may be said to make real economies. 
Unfortunately they are, too often, restrictions of social 
utility, which can be accepted only with profound regret, 
deepened by the suspicion that those who propound 
them do so out of an honest but entirely misguided 
objection to the service itself. Now is the time, in fact, 
for the Early Victorian individualist, who we had hoped 
was dead, to rise up and object to schools and public 
libraries, maternity centres, and provision for the men- 
tally defective, Unemployment Insurance and Old Age 
Pensions. Wicked things are being done in this line. 
We should like to particularise specially one proposal 
which the Committee on Public Retrenchment, with 
Mr. McKenna at its head, is pressing on Mr. Herbert 
Samuel, as Secretary of State for Home Affairs. The 
inspectors of factories and of mines are to be reduced 
in number—at a time when their work has been greatly 
increased by the “ munitions" transformations—by 
leaving vacancies unfilled ; and their mobility is to be 
cut down by reducing the sum that is to be spent on 
their railway fares! No doubt the Treasury clerk 
thought this a real find. What can be the use of such 
a luxury as inspection—an “ illegitimate ” State inter- 
ference at any time—during the stress of war? We can 
only say that the total of industrial accidents in the 
United Kingdom has, by the long-continued strenuous 
efforts of the Factories and Mines Department of the 
Home Office been kept down to a figure just about as 
large as the nation’s casualties during a year of this 
unprecedented war. Every year of peace sees just 
upon half a million serious accidents to workmen in 
our factories and mines. Every day of the year over one 
thousand workmen are thus killed, maimed, or gravely 
hurt. By incessant inspection the percentage of acci- 
dents to output has been brought down. Now the 
Home Office is pressed to relax the inspection, just at 
a time when employers are seeking to maximise output, 
amid extemporised factory conditions, and under 
extreme pressure. It is not too much to say that every 
inspector withdrawn will be paid for by the workmen's 
blood—but the workmen's blood does not come into 
the Estimates. Nor is it a matter only of preventing 
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accidents. Never was it more necessary than at present 
that the hours and conditions of the employment of 
women and young persons should be vigilantly watched 
by the Home Office inspectorate. There has been too 
little of this inspection during the past eighteen months. 
We have already lost far too much in the actual output 
of shells, as well as in the health and vigour of the 
mothers of the next generation, by the ignorant attempts 
of the War Office and manufacturers—attempts now 
exposed and energetically resisted by the Committee 
which had to be set up under Sir George Newman for 
this purpose—to keep fgirls and women at work for 
seventy, eighty, and even ninety hours per week, to work 
them literally day and night, to expose them to an 
atmosphere and a temperature seriously detrimental 
even to their momentary efficiency, and to subject 
them to conditions lowering not only to their character, 
but also to their industrial competence. What would 
pay the nation at this moment is an increase, not a 
decrease, in its industrial inspectorate. 

It is an additional evil of this unintelligent restriction 
of services of public utility by the national Govern- 
ment—of which the reduction of the inspectorate 
and of the postal services, and the closing of the museums 
are typical—that, up and down the country, local 
authorities, great and small, follow suit. By all 
means let us have all the thrift (a word which does not 
mean saving) in Local Government that is possible. 
But when public libraries are closed here, and public 
baths there; when roads are left unmended until they 
become dangerous; when (on the excuse of devoting 
the buildings to hospitals—the golf club-house would 
have served as well!) schools are cut down to half- 
time, and the children turned out into the streets; 
when those under five are relegated to the gutter; 
when classes swell to colossal numbers because vacancies 
among the teachers are left unfilled; when sanitary 
inspection, and the supervisioi against adulteration 
and bad food are reduced—it is time to ask what is 
it that is being economised, the nation’s aggregate 
consurhption of commodities and services or merely the 
rates? The local authorities cutting down their 
expenses do not put the pecuniary saving into War Loan 
—they are, indeed, not legally permitted to do so. 
They can only reduce the current rates. We all argue 
that the really effective way to promote personal 
economy of consumption is to increase taxation. On the 
other hand, an actual reduction of an impost to which 
we have become accustomed inevitably relaxes the 
strenuousness of our zeal for personal economy. If 
‘the rates’ are down by a pound or two, let us have 
that other cigar, and arrange for the “‘ week end ”’ that 
we had almost forgone! It is to be feared that the 
effect of all the public economies that lead to lower 
rates and taxes is (by just the amount of such reduction) 
to encourage individual expenditure. The net result 
is that the services of the schools and libraries are 
lessened, the museums and picture galleries are closed 
for the profit of the public-house; there is more disease 
and there are more excessive hours of work and industrial 
accidents—all to the glory of “* National Economy ’’— 
whilst, at the very same time, and from the same cause, 
the consumption of commodities and services by the 
ratepayers and taxpayers themselves is increased, 
possibly to just the same extent. Who gains here ? 
The well-to-do. Who loses here? The mass of the 
people. Only those who object in principle to collec- 


tive expenditure can see any advantage in the sub- 
stitution. 





THE ENGLISHMAN 
QO of the most difficult things in the world 


for an Englishman to realise is what an 
Englishman is really like. Probably he vaguely 

believes in the strong, silent Englishman as a fairly 
representative type—a tall man of fine figure, handsome 
if rather expressionless features, a mania for cold 
baths, eating meat whenever he can get it, cool in a 
row, chivalrous, a hero whose word is his bond. Every 
nation has its ideal type, its pet doll, whose pretty 
painted unreality it cherishes as though it were actually 
human. We do not mean that there is no truth behind 
the picture of the strong, silent Englishman who takes 
a bath every morning. We only mean that, if we take 
Englishmen of all;classer into our survey, we shall 
find that this splendid aristocrat is an exception rather 
than the rule. He does exist: of that we are sure. 
Too many foreign authors have satirised him to leave 
us in any doubt about it. They have taken away the 
greater part of his beauty, and substituted an eyeglass 
and long front teeth; but even so they leave him mag- 
nificently imperturbable, silent as a china dog, except 
when under stress of mighty events he slowly drawls 
out an “ O-ah, yes!’ or a “ Goddam ! ’’s If we remember 
right, there is a story by Maupassant in which two 
Englishmen travelling abroad are asked to assist in a 
duel, and go through the business without showing 
any more interest in it than an occasional “ O-ah, 
yes!’’ conveys. But there have been Anglophiles as 
well as satirists on the Continent, Baudelaire among 
them, to whom the strong, silent Englishman repre- 
sented the perfection of civilisation and self-control. 
Even Carlyle, who made silence so noisy a profession, 
did not destroy the Englishman’s reputation abroad 
for the silence that is perfect dignity. One can easily 
imagine a company of strong, silent Englishmen in 
the seats of those famous Roman senators who kept 
their places so calmly, moving no muscle and uttering 
no word, as the barbarian invaders from the north 
poured in upon them. Such a capacity for silence is 
a fine thing to aim at in any nation. It represents the 
highest kind of discipline, the discipline of self. It is 
the ideal of the Stoic, who stands unmoved though the 
heavens fall about him. Other races have made it 
a part of their national ideal as well as the English. 
The Japanese among the civilised races, and the Red 
Indians among the less civilised, have been able to 
train themselves to silence, where silence is best, to a 
point where it has become second nature. But the 
strong, silent Englishman is, we take it, a monument of 
silence far beyond either of these. He is silent not 
only at a crisis but in his arm-chair and at his meals. 
Of course, the average Englishman is not like that at 
all. So far as he is a townsman, he seems to us to be 
a fairly loquacious person. Those underground smoking- 
rooms, where thousands of young Londoners still eat 
steak-and-kidney puddings and play dominoes, are 
not renowned for silence, and-every public-house is a 
place of speech. ’Bus-drivers and conductors are 
traditionally so overflowing with speech that they 
frequently even hurl it at the passer-by for want of 
someone to say something to. Or listen to a soldier. 
Sentences pour from his lips as from the lips of a Russian. 
It would certainly be difficult for any stranger, coming 
into this country for the first time and never having 
heard of the strong, silent Englishman, to picture 
England as a land of silence. Sis 

And yet there is a certain “ blank-wallishness ” in 
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the national character which astonishes the foreign 
visitor. One never gets in London that sense of con- 
yersational promenade which one gets in the streets 
of Paris. It is as though, where Paris said “* Welcome,” 
London said “‘ What is your business?” One finds 
the difference on entering a hotel. In London one is 
received coldly : even the servants have an uninterested 
look as if one were a bore, intruding on their privacy. 
In Paris one is welcomed like the prodigal son. This 
immobility is, we think, dying out as an English national 
ideal. It is now cultivated chiefly by footmen and 
by youths who wear paper shields on their cuffs but have 
aristocratic leanings. And yet, a century ago, the silence 
of a really aristocratic English home must have been a 
horrible affair. When Vigée-Lebrun visited England in 
1802 she was struck especially by the silence of her 
hosts and their guests. At Knole, where she stayed, 
conversation was forbidden during dinner, and, at Lord 
Moira’s house, even after dinner, no talking was allowed. 
Mr. W. H. Helm, her latest biographer, has described a 
typical social evening at Lord Moira’s : 

The company, when they met together to finish the evening, 
were collected in a fine gallery, where the ladies sat apart, doing 
fancy needlework, embroidery, or tapestry, without speaking a 
word. The men, on their side of the room, took up books, and 
were equally silent. The splendid library contained collections 
of prints, and Madame’s only resource was to fetch portfolios 
of these prints and to look through them, taking care to hold 
her tongue like the rest of the company. One evening... 
she forgot that there were other people present, and made an 
exclamation of delight at the sight of a beautiful engraving. 
Such a breach of propriety “‘ surprised them to the last degree.”’ 


“gWhen Vigée-Lebrun was asked her opinion of an 
English social function of this kind, she replied frankly, 
“What is amusement to you would be boredom to us.” 
Probably, after a few experiences of this kind, she 
would have been inclined to agree with the witticism 
of Daniel O’Connell, who once declared that the English- 
man had all the qualities of the poker except its occasional 
warmth. But, even in the early part of the nineteenth 
century, there must have been plenty of good conver- 
sation to be heard in England. Charles Lamb and 
Sydney Smith were Englishmen as well as Lord Moira. 
On the other hand, there must be a grain of truth in 
the common assertion that the Englishman is a little 
stiffer in his manners than are most other races. He 
likes people to keep their distance. He likes a hedge 
round his garden. He does not mix easily with any 
race except his own or any class except his own. One 
of the Russian journalists who are at present on a visit 
to England—M. Nikolai Egorow, of the Novoe Vremya— 
has been rather shocked by the British exclusiveness. 
In the course of an interview he observed : 

I notice to-day more than ever how strangely undemocratic, 
judged by Russian standards, is the framework of your social 
life. Your titled aristocracy seems to be so completely a class 
apart. Even in wartime there appears to be no rapprochement 
between the upper and lower classes. In Russiaa title is desirable, 
of course, but it means very little. A titled man is treated as 
familiarly by all the world as a mere “commoner.” I think 
Russia may do something to teach England the true meaning 
and expression of brotherhood. 

This view, we imagine, must have come as a surprise 
to many old-fashioned readers who have heard that the 
Russian peasant is a person with no rights while the 
British working man is the equal of a duke in the eyes of 
the law. But probably the very fact that the British 
working man is so conscious of his rights has alienated 
from him the sympathy of the possessing classes. He is 
suspicious of the rich, and the rich are suspicious of 
him, and, as a rule, neither of them thinks of the other 
as a human being with passions of the same kind. 


The cash nexus has taken the place of the feudal bond of 
humanity, and though this may be an evil in one sense, 
it is perhaps an almost necessary step on the way 
to a fraternity which will be based upon equality. It 
has been said, however, that every Englishman is an 
island, and it may be that he will continue to be so 
even after every Jack has, in the words of Oliver Crom- 
well, become a gentleman. On the other hand, it is 
possible that there is an element of granite in the 
national character which will always be hostile to the 
easiness and elasticity which would enable men of all 
kinds to mix together in a gay equality. 

We have heard it argued that the stiffness of the 
Englishman, where it exists, is a legacy of the Puritans, 
who taught men to be silent and gloomy and suspicious, 
and, indeed, the Elizabethan Englishman was described 
by a traveller, we believe—as “ witty, boastful, 
and profane.” It is difficult to believe that Falstaff is the 
product of a strong, silent race. One feels certain that 
the average Englishman must in Shakespeare’s time 
have used a far greater vocabulary in his daily speech 
than he does to-day. One is almost inclined to think 
that he talked as ornamentally as he dressed, and that 
he was splendidly eloquent even when he did not know 
what he was talking about. One of the most remark- 
able paradoxes in regard to the modern Englishman is 
that he has retained all the adventurousness of the 
Elizabethan while becoming—so we are told— steadily 
more insular. He goes among the French far more 
than the French come to England, but he still has the 
reputation of being self-centred and uninquisitive be- 
yond the men of other nations. Perhaps it is all a 
myth. For our part, we are immensely interested in 
the study of national characteristics, but they are so 
difficult to measure and define that we do not care to 
dogmatise about them. We differ as to the characters 
of our most intimate friends: we differ even as to the 
qualities of a book or the meaning of a political speech. 
How, then, can we be sure that we are right in our 
estimate of the qualities that are most characteristic 
of a mob consisting of millions of men, women, and 
children ? We met with an illuminating instance of a con- 
flict of opinions on the characteristics of peoples some 
time ago. One visitor to London declared that he 
had been struck by nothing so forcibly as the good- 
humour of Londoners. Another took a directly opposite 
view and quoted Mr. Arnold Bennett’s observation 
in The Author's Craft, “‘ that the general expression on 
the face of Londoners of all ranks varies from the sad 
to the morose; and that their general mien is one of 
haste and gloomy preoccupation.” It is probable, no 
doubt, that the two disputants had different standards. 
One of them may have come from Paris ; the other from 
Patagonia. Mr. Bennett, for his part, insists that the 
fact he announces is a “ staring’’ one. In the attempt 
to estimate national characteristics, however, we usually 
find that every staring fact is contradicted by another 
equally staring. Thus we could easily paint a portrait 
of the Englishman as at once commercial and Quixotie, 
insular and adventurous, puritanical and sensual, 
tyrannical and liberty-loving, prosaic and _ poetic, 
hard and sentimental, greedy and generous, cautious 
and daring, warlike and pacific, and the more con- 
tradictions we introduced into the portrait the truer 
it would be. The church will contradict the police- 
court, and the slum will contradict the West End, and 
yet they are all equally English. . . . So that we need 
not throw overboard the old-fashioned idea of the 
strong, silent Englishman even in the days of the 
decadent and strident “ all-is-lost ” Press. 
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THE HYPHENATED 


E only types of hyphenated citizens which practic- 
I ally do not exist in the States are the English- 
Americans and the Scotch-Americans. Hardly 
anyone thinks in America of even the most recent British 
extraction as foreign. Not one man in a thousand would be 
able to say, without referring to books, how many generations 
ago President Wilson’s British ancestors had come over to 
America ¢ had he any other foreign ancestors within the last 
two or three generations, it would be a fact of common 
knowledge. Two prominent members of his Cabinet are 
British-born ; should a serious conflict of interests or opinions 
occur between the United States and the British Empire, no 
more attention would be paid in America to their foreign 
origin than would recently have been given in England to the 
fact that one prominent member of the British Cabinet was 
on his mother’s side of American descent. Englishmen would 
strongly resent it should anyone of British birth act as a 
representative of some other State in a way contrary to the 
interests of the British Empire. But the feeling would 
hardly show itself in relation to those who have found their 
new home in the States. The treaty concluded a short time 
ago between Great Britain and America, whereby a citizen 
of cither State on becoming naturalised in the other auto- 
matically loses his original nationality, gives a legal expres- 
sion to an actual state of affairs. But had the peculiar 
relation in which the two nations stand to one another been 
clearly recognised, and had its foundations and conse- 
quences been carefully examined, action of a very different 
kind might have ensued. There are hardly any other two 
great communities which could as easily face and accept 
double and common citizenship in the case of some of their 
members as could Great Britain and the United States. A 
transfer of allegiance from the one to the other is so easy that 
it need not necessarily be exclusive. 

It is perfectly true that the man who has received his 
education in Great Britain will differ all his life from the man 
who has been brought up in America, but similarly an 
Oxford man will differ all his life from a Cambridge man, and 
an alumnus of Harvard from an alumnus of Yale. It is self- 
evident that the mere fact that a man belongs to a type 
which is not frequent nor “‘ autochthonous ”’ in the country 
does not necessarily interfere with his citizenship; the 
question is rather how his particular type and mentality fit 
into his new surroundings. For a German, a Pole, or a Greek 
settling in America, the transition is almost violent ; it 
implies the uprooting of certain habits and ideas, the 
grafting on of fresh ones. He seeks refuge and rest in hyphen- 
ation. There is an eternal looking backwards. Of the high 
aims and ideals which had been dear to him in his old home, 
his fellow-citizens in the new country are totally ignorant. 
If he wishes to preserve his own ideals, he must remain 
distinct from his neighbours. If he transmits them to his 
children, his children will remain hybrids, they will be 
“ hyphenated ”’ ; and all “ hyphenation ”’ forms a differential 
distinction, and thereby a restriction on the completeness 
of citizenship. If he does not transmit his original national 
inheritance to his children, he feels that with his death 
something must die which had possessed its own life and 
value, but must perish without achievement. There is sad- 
ness in the death of nationality. The children of the foreign 
immigrant will no longer understand something which they 
are by nature capable of making their own; they do not 
receive the inheritance for which they are best fitted ; the 
labour of generations is lost, a flame has burnt in vain, a 
fire has died out without fostering life. Those who feel 
inclined to jeer at “‘ hyphenation ” or to criticise its bearers, 
had better pause and try to understand their position. 
Hyphenation is, perhaps, still a fruitful way of preserving 
living values ; at least, it is a subconscious attempt in that 
direction. The human soul turns to something which had 
formed the deepest meaning of its life, and whispers the fatal 
words of Faust, “‘ Tarry a while, beauty is in thee.” 

Hyphenation is a real tragedy ; but the thing which con- 
cerns us here is that it does not work for good citizenship ; it 








is contrary to the union with one’s fellow-citizens which is 
the basis of “community.” It hardly ever occurs in the 
case of the Britisher in the United States, or of the American 
in the British Empire. For the Britisher in America 
“looking backwards ” may form a pleasant hobby, if he is 
fastidious and finds pleasure in displaying his fastidious- 
ness ; for the American in Great Britain it may constitute 
an elevating pastime, if he is zealous and simple-minded, and 
is out to inform, to correct, and to amaze the Old World. 
To neither is it a primary mental need ; neither the Britisher 
nor the American on migrating to the other’s country needs 
to suppress and to starve anything which is of vital value 
tc him. The outward forms of living in the two countries 
are to some extent different, the things that matter are so 
much alike that a migration implies no break in one’s deeper 
life. London, Oxford, Manchester, Glasgow, New York, 
Boston, Chicago, and San Francisco, each represents for a 
man of education a definite social atmosphere ; migration 
from any one of these places to another implies a change, 
but the degree of change, except in the case of people who 
are directly interested in politics, is determined only to a very 
slight extent by the national situation of the various places. 

The political forms, and hence the formal problems of 
politics, are different in the two countries. Yet at the pre- 
sent day we are confronted in both societies with the same 

uestions, not merely of a social and economic nature— 
those are now more or less common to the whole Western 
world—but of a “ political ” character in the truest meaning 
of the term. The problems of centralisation and devolution, 
of government by representative assemblies and _plebisci- 
tarian autocracy in the person of Prime Minister or President, 
of direct popular government and government through 
organised parties, are very much alike in both countries ; 
examples from one could be quoted in the other as leading 
cases, just as legal arguments are mutually quoted in the 
law courts of the two countries. There are certain funda- 
mental ideas, many of which can be traced back to the 
Puritan Commonwealth, that constitute a common denomi- 
nator for the political life of all Anglo-Saxon countries. 
Were Englishmen once more turned loose on a vacant 
American Continent, they would in all probability build up a 
Commonwealth in all essentials very much like the one 
which is now known as the United States of North America. 
Were the same ground opened to the free civic activities of 
Germans, Poles, Italians, or Spaniards, the result would 
beyond doubt be a very different one. Every man carries 
within himself component lines of the elaborate pattern of 
State or Commonwealth. The Britisher fits himself almost 
without readjustment into the American scheme of things, 
and vice versa. 

It is, therefore, but natural if the Englishman settled in the 
States becomes an American without any of the reservations 
implied in hyphenation. Less natural is the treatment 
which he would reccive if he dared to manifest any feeling 
for the country of his origin or for the home of his ancestors ; 
his hyphenated fellow-citizens would shriek ‘ Treason.” * 





* On May 9th, 1913, the American Committee for the Celebration 
of the one-hundredth Anniversary of Peace among the English- 
speaking peoples, gave a dinner at the Hotel Astor at New York in 
honour of the delegates from England, Canada, Australia, and the 
Municipality of Ghent, who had come to discuss the forthcoming Peace 
Celebrations. Mr. Joseph Choate presided, Secretary Bryan, and a 
number of foreign ambassadors were present. At that dinner, Pro- 
fessor Muensterberg warned the Committee against giving to the 
Celebrations an exclusively Anglo-Saxon character, and declared that 
“There are many who think that the purpose of this whole movement 
is to bring America to the service of England in order to fight Ger- 
many.” 

On the same night the first annual dinner of the German Publications 
Society was held at the Plaza Hotel. The German Ambassador, 
Count Bernstorff, was present ; a few peace delegates, including an 
English Member of Parliament, came from their dinner at the Astor “to 
express their good will.” They thus had the opportunity of hearing the 
following remarks made by Herr Theodor Sutro, President of the 
German Publications Society :— 

““At the Hotel Astor to-night, they are dining and wining the 
delegates from the English-speaking countries of the world. . . . They 
may well celebrate, seeing what little peace there was before that date 
between England and America, how during the War of the Revolution 
England had tried her best to crush the struggle of the American 
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Have not Steuben, Lafayette, and Kosciuszko (and also 
George Washington) freed America from the yoke of 
Britain’s cruel oppression ? Have we forgotten the glorious 
“Fourth of July”? No, it will not be forgotten as long 
as one single man within the Union still finds serious diffi- 
culties in talking English. The foreigner feels that the 
Revolution is a covenant between him and America. Were 
it forgotten, the English-speaking American might feel that 
he had a prior claim with regard to the North-American 
Continent. The Revolutionary Legend remains a kind of 

romise concerning America’s cosmopolitan attitude towards 

urope. The Revolution ended with a renunciation of 
Englishry ; in its final stages the help of a foreign Power and 
of foreign adventurers was accepted in a struggle which had 
originally been a domestic quarrel, an internal convulsion of 
the Anglo-Saxon world. The memory of these few, stray 
foreign adventurers has been glorified. To them the foreign 
immigrant directs his gaze ; he discovers gods of his own in 
the American mythology ; they are a binding link between 
him and America, they form the basis for a claim which he 
makes on the country. On the “ Fourth of July ” he rejoices 
over something which he considers the birthday of his 
America. His Anglo-Saxon teachers, many of whom have 
come over long after 1783, have taught him to celebrate that 
day ; he has grasped its meaning in so far as it concerns him, 
and now he carries his rejoicings to the very limit of aggres- 
siveness. Does it not occur to many an American of Anglo- 
Saxon parentage, when he watches an Italian, a Pole, or a 
Greek noisily ceiebrating the Fourth of July that, after all, 
the great controversy of 1776 was a domestic affair of his 
own people, that it was fought out between two groups of 
his own ancestors? The war was waged on both sides of 
the ocean, it had begun more than a century before 1776, 
some of its fundamental ideas have continued their battle 
ever since wherever Anglo-Saxons live. The joyful com- 
memoration of those events by foreigners—who would shout 
equally loud and with equally scant understanding on 
Empire Day, had they settled on the other side of the 
Canadian border—is at bottom a gross indiscretion, thought- 
less horse-play with historical memories, which in their 
tragical greatness are a sacred inheritance of the Anglo- 
Saxon race. Should, however, any American of Anglo- 
Saxon extraction dare to protest against these foreigners 
setting themselves up as judges over his ancestors and 
history, the Legend of the Revolution, ossified, dried, cut 
up, distributed in the form of saintly’ relics among many 
shrines, is there to weigh on him and inhibit his actions. 
Yes, these foreigners can forbid him to call his blood, kin 
and ancestry his own, because he himself renounced them 
in a moment of bitter domestic feud, a hundred and forty 
years ago. Men who remain wholly alicn to him in mind and 
soul can claim a voice in his national councils, they can lay 


» hands on his national institutions. Can he stop them from 


doing so on the ground that they do not understand the true 
spirit of his civic inheritance ? Steuben, Kosciuszko, and 
Pulaski will be at once flung in his face, and rightly. For 
how much of the Revolutionary conflict was understood by 
the patron-saints and mythological forerunners of the 
recent immigrants ? And yet their help was accepted, their 
memory is glorified, the cosmopolitan mark was received, 
Englishry was renounced. 

I was standing on the night of one “ Fourth of July ” in 
the Town Square of New Haven, which the first Puritan 
settlers had laid out centuries ago, on the steps of the Centre 
Church, which two Oxford men had founded. They had 
come here in order that they might realise their cherished 
dreams of the Puritan Commonwealth. Here British religious 
individualism had tried in congregations to work out its 
destiny, undisturbed by the contrary element within its 
own nation, untouched by the influence of its spiritua 
orethren of different nationality. In those surroundings I 





Colonies for independence, and how she had fomented the War of 
1812 by, plotting for years the disruption of the young Republic.” 

“. .. Lcannot help thinking that it is after all not so superlatively 
to the credit of the Anglo-Saxon race that it has practically lived at 
peace with itself for a single century, and I cannot understand why 
there should be on that account such wild rejoicing, such extravagant 
self-laudation, or such tremendous demonstration.” 








had dreamt many a time of the Puritan founders of the 
State, I had followed their paths among the wooded hills up 
the Connecticut River, I felt their thoughts when, on my 
pilgrimage, I reached the slopes near New Guilford, which 
after long search a group of immigrants from Surrey and Kent 
had chosen for their settlement, because it reminded them so 
much of the country-side of Southern England. It was im- 
possible to think of that distant past in the Town Square of 
New Haven on the night of the Fourth of July. A noisy, 
surging crowd was rolling through the square, rockets were 
fired, flags were waved. I heard Italian, French, Polish, 
and Greek spoken around me. I saw hundreds of little 
American flags, and coupled with them flags of many 
nations. The one flag which was nowhere to be seen was 
that of Britain, the land which once had been loved as 
mother country, which now is honoured by Americans as the 
centre of the great sister-commonwealth, but which on the 
“ Fourth of July ” is dimly thought of by the multi-lingual 
crowd in the New Haven Square as a brutal tyrant. What 
associations were rising in the imaginations of those in the 
crowd who had themselves suffered in the Old World, when 
they heard the phrases about “ Britain’s cruel yoke ” ? 

Across the square, in a fine old frame-house I had sat at 
dinner that night with descendants of the founders of the 
State, with Anglo-Saxons of the purest lineage, in their 
feelings and thinking more closely allied to Englishmen 
than are millions of men now living under the British flag. 
We had sat behind drawn blinds, and a feeling of bored, 
weary uneasiness had seemed to prevail in the room, The 
noise was coming from outside, the Mob’s Carnival was 
proceeding in the Square ; I guessed that hardly any one of 
my companions, whose forefathers had been actors in the 
great drama, exactly knew what his own feelings now were 
towards the queer festivities of commemoration, or towards 
their still queerer participants, who by their very joy tried 
to let the old Americans know and feel that they, the crowd 
in the Square, were their fellow-citizens. Did they not 
resent the indiscretion of the strange yelling and noisy re- 
joicings ? In many of them flowed the blood of loyalists. 
Why were those Dagoes shouting over Hutchinson’s broken 
heart, over Galloway’s shattered life, over the mute tragedy 
of many of America’s noblest men, over the “‘ pity and fear ” 
of the great Anglo-Saxon tragedy ? Well, the fathers of the 
now “submerged Americans ” used to celebrate that day 
before these strangers had entered the land ; the rejoicings 
of the Fourth of July had grown to be the custom of the 
country. Could an American of Anglo-Saxon extraction 
now protest against them, against the Legend of the Revolu- 
tion ? Could he step forward and tell the foreign immigrants 
that the ideas of right and liberty, which his ancestors had 
brought over from the British Isles, were not dead in their old 
home, that each of the two great divisions of Anglo-Saxon- 
dom, treading its own path, had reached a freedom and 
developed a form of commonwealth unequalled by any other 
nation ; that the attitude of the immigrants towards his own 
blood, kin and ancestry was offensive to him ? 

The same night I walked among the crowd with a descend- 
ant of the first Puritan settlers. I could guess the thoughts 
with which he was struggling; there were things which 
neither he nor I could formulate, and neither of us would 
have dared to touch upon. We had left the Square, had 
passed out of the crowd, and were walking up a side road, 
between the mighty rows of old elm trees. Finally he broke 
the silence ; he remarked with a smile, simulating cheerful- 
ness : “* We teach more foreigners English than does Great 
Britain, we compel them to adopt our language, laws, and 
constitution in a way unknown to the British Empire.” 
The Englishman spoke in him; there was not a drop of blood 
in him which was not the best blood of England. I felt like 
asking him why he did not unfurl the flag of his own ancestors, 
and make the strangers in the Square and all their little 
foreign flags bow to it? Of course, they would shriek 
“Treason”; for could the glorious Revolution ever be 
forgotten, or interpreted in any other than the traditional 
way ? ‘ 

They were rejoicing in the Town Square over his renuncia- 
tion of Englishry. L. B. N. 
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GERMAN EAST AFRICA 


HE knotty problem in this war, as it regards Africa, 
l is German East Africa, a huge territory of nearly 
400,000 square miles, which lies between Lakes 

Nyasa, Tanganyika, Kivu, and Victoria, and the Zangian 


coast of the Indian Ocean. Are we to put forth all our 
strength to conquer this region, or should we let it alone, to 
have its fate decided by the issue of the war in Europe ? 

At the commencement of the war the conquest of German 
East Africa was entered upon rather light-heartedly by the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies in those days. The war, 
admittedly, came on us as a surprise, and naval actions in 
the Indian Ocean precipitated the conflict between British 
and German East Africa. The Germans, moreover, com- 
menced the attack on the south-east frontiers of British 
East Africa and raided the Uganda frontier and that of the 
Belgian Congo. We, on the other hand, had got first blood 
in Nyasaland by seizing the German war steamer on the 
lake—a steamer which, it is somewhat pathetic to remember, 
had been placed at my disposal and under my command by 
the German Government in the course of our difficult wars 
with the Arabs of Nyasaland, a tipping of the balance of 
power which led almost immediately to a crushing victory 
for the British arms. Indeed, the most hateful aspect of 
this war is its fratricidal character, but the fault is not ours. 

After some hesitancy the Colonial Secretary in late 
August, 1914, handed over the conduct of military affairs 
in East Africa to his colleague of the India Office, and the 
latter passed on the question to the Indian Government. 
But whichever department of State organised the first 
series of campaigns against German East Africa blundered 
pitiably. It sent out men in command who knew nothing 
of East Africa, nothing of East African ethnology and 
languages ; no native intelligence department was formed 
at Zanzibar (which from first to last was the only possible 
headquarters for any campaign against German East 
Africa), the naval men made one or two foolish mistakes, 
and there followed from these causes the disaster at Tanga, 
the occupation of Taveita and Kisigao by the Germans, and 
frequent raids on the Uganda Railway. The Germans also 
made determined efforts to invade, harry, and conquer the 
northern part of Nyasaland and the Rhodesian districts of 
the Nyasa-Tanganyika plateau. 

Whatever fault from a military point of view might be 
found in the action or inaction of our general officers in 
British East Africa, high praise, on the other hand, is due to 
the much less ambitiously organised troops in Nyasaland 
and Rhodesia, who repeatedly met German forces superior 
in numbers and artillery, defeated them, and drove them 
back. Credit must also be given to the Colonial Office for 
having quickly appreciated the dangerous position of 
British and Belgian rule in Central Africa by the Germans’ 
naval predominance on Lake Tanganyika. Small gunboats 
in sections were despatched with great rapidity by railway 
wagon and human porterage, were put together at the south 
end of Lake Tanganyika, and actually surprised and cap- 
tured the principal German armed steamer on that lake, 
putting an end to German predominance there. The Belgian 
forces of the Congo also beat off successfully all German 
attempts to invade Congolese territory. 

But practically at the present moment the position is 
stale-mate. We hold the German island of Mafia on the 
Zangian coast, and intermittently we occupy Lukoba on 
the coast of the Victoria Nyanza. But the Germans hold 
very strongly Taveita, though they are reported to have 
abandoned Kisigao (in the neighbouring country of Taita). 
Virtually, German territory is intact, and the Germans have 
made no headway in occupying vantage points on Belgian 
or British territory, and have not been able continuously to 
interrupt the service on the Uganda Railway. They have 
put to the severest possible test the validity of British and 
Belgian rule in East and Central Africa. From the first 
they attempted to induce this and that nation or tribe to 
revolt. But sixteen or seventeen years of wise and kindly 


administration in Uganda and East Africa had attached all 






the tribes without exception to the British régime. Fore- 
most in their loyalty and remarkable for the excellent 
soldiers they furnished in the really terrible encounters 
that took place with the highly-armed Germans, were the 
Baganda, whose young King not long before the outbreak 
of the war had been on a visit to the United Kingdom. The 
transference of the Congo from the heartless Leopoldian 
régime to that of the Belgian Government had produced all 
the good effects that had been anticipated. The native 
Congolese soldiers have fought splendidly under their 
Belgian officers both in Central Africa and in the southern 
part of Kamerun. 

But still German East Africa remains a very hard nut 
to crack. As regards population, it differs considerably 
from any of the other German possessions in Africa. It is 
peopled by at least ten millions of particularly vigorous, 
warlike, and semi-civilised negroes and negroids, who for 
nearly a hundred years have been increasingly under the 
influence of the East Coast Arabs, an influence which has 
given them much that goes to make a nation, the semi- 
civilisation to which I refer, acquaintance with firearms, a 
remarkable predisposition to become valiant soldiers, the 
self-respect that Muhammadanism confers, and a certain 
tenacity for their rights and privileges which not even the 
tremendous thrashing they received from the Germans in 
earlier days could overcome. Once this thrashing had been 
administered the Germans may be said to have got on well 
with their East African subjects. So far from dispossessing 
the great and small native chiefs they made them into 
autocrats, gave them uniforms and titles, assured them of a 
reasonable revenue, and did not unduly take their land or 
exploit their country’s wealth. They were not overtaxed, 
and they were prompt to appreciate the amenities which 
German industry brought into their lives—the good roads, 
the railways, the ice-making machines, the well-furnished 
shops and bazaars, the—in some directions—brilliantly 
successful agriculture and horticulture. The Arabs, above 
all, who had once fought with exceeding bitterness against 
the enthusiastic anti-slave-trader Von Wissmann, turned 
round in the opposite direction and threw in their lot whole- 
heartedly with the Germans. Without verbally rescinding 
edicts against slavery and the slave trade, the Germans, by 
installing this and that wealthy Arab merchant as a local 
chieftain, practically made him master over the life and 
labour of his subject people. Once again he became a 
slave holder on a grander scale. He hired out his labourers 
to the Germans or apprenticed them to German planters, 
and derived all the former pecuniary advantages of the slave 
trade without the need for any deeds of cruelty. 

Yet there remained native tribes and chieftains in the 
regions nearer the coast that had a strong leaning towards 
Great Britain and British rule. The important Wanyamwezi 
people of central German East Africa had been accustomed 
for many years to hire themselves as free labourers to 
British employers at Zanzibar and in British East Africa, 
where they did most of the porterage. They would work 
in such regions for a year and then return home with their 
earnings. The Uganda Railway brought great wealth to 
people such as these, whose comings and goings in earlier 
days were not easily controlled by the German authorities. 
And there were mountain tribes that had received their 
education and impressions of the world from British mis- 
sionaries of a particularly ingratiating type—those of the 
Universities’ Mission of Oxford and Cambridge. Such tribes 
as these, when war broke out, were in heart with the British 
and might have proved most powerful auxiliaries in any 
well organised invasion of German territory from the 
direction of British East Africa. 

But, unfortunately, at the very outset of the war the 
British Government allowed two ideas to spread from the 
London and the South African Press, without attempting 
to contradict them. One particularly idiotic suggestion in 
a letter from a correspondent was given prominence in The 
Times. This was that we should either conquer German 
East Africa and hand it over to Japan as a future colony, or 
we should invite Japan when she had finished with Kiao-chau 
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to send a large force across the Indian Ocean and conquer it 
for herself. The second notion was aired in the Press of 
Natal. A large Anglo-Afrikander force was to be raised in 
South Africa and sent to conquer German East Africa by way 
of Nyasaland. Having conquered it, the 10,000 or so white 
men of this invading army were to have the greater part of 
German East Africa allotted to them as farms and pro- 
rties. 

Both intimations, which probably passed quite unper- 
ceived by the Colonial Office, were eagerly taken hold of by 
Germany, who to this day keeps herself minutely informed 
as to all that appears in the British and the South African 
Press. ‘The purport of these suggestions was translated into 
both Swahili and Arabic and disseminated widely amongst 
all the peoples, and, above all, the chiefs of German East 
Africa who could read either the Roman or the Arabic 
letters. The idea circulated amongst them that British 
victory meant the handing over of their country to an Asiatic 
por such as they had occasionally seen when visiting 

anzibar, or to the much-dreaded “* Mabuno” (Boers) of 
South Africa, sufficed, together with the small disasters which 
had checked the British invasion, to turn all our former 
friends in German East Africa into active enemies—that and 
the long-continued failure to establish a native intelligence 
department at Zanzibar, which might have infiltrated 
German East Africa with the truth, both as regards the set of 
the war in the rest of the world and the real intentions of 
the British Government towards East Africa. 

Even now with the forces at our disposal this remains the 
most difficult part of Africa out of which to drive the German 
power. It has wide areas of desert (valuable though they 
may be for their mineral products) and heart-breaking 
stretches of waterless steppe, embarrassing marshes, con- 
torted, thickly-forested hills and mountains, unfordable 
rivers and natural strongholds, only to be reduced by heavy 
artillery. The conquest of German West Africa might be a 
comparatively easy matter if we could win over the bulk of 
the natives to our side by a plain-spoken reassurance as to 
their future under any other flag than the German. 

Some may say, if there are all these difficulties in the path, 
and seeing what grave problems we have awaiting solution 
in Europe, why not leave East Africa alone ? Unfortunately, 
German East Africa will not leave us or our Allies alone. 
This continual defensive warfare along enormous stretches 
of frontier is very difficult and very expensive, and even as 
it is, German emissaries slip through and find their way 
into the Sudan, into Congoland, or Rhodesia; intriguing, 
persuading to revolt ambitious chiefs impatient of the White 
man’s rule; stirring up disaffection amongst turbulent 
Muhammadans; promising anything, everything, if only they 
will rise against Britain, France or Belgium—restoration of 
slavery and the slave trade, banishment of Christian mis- 
sionaries, anything which will appeal to their fanaticism, 
their natural dislike to outside domination, and their eager- 
ness to oppress their fellow negroes. Of course, one thing 
that makes the Germans so powerful a factor is . . . once 
again . . . their application to the business of learning 
the knowledge which counts to-day. They have not neg- 
lected the study of African languages as we have done. 
Their Government has not overtly offered tepid encourage- 
ment for the establishment of great teaching institutes for 
African and Oriental languages and covertly through its home 
officials snubbed and choked such schemes so that they were 
brought to futility. The Germans have found that it paid 
them well in the long run to master African idioms, and gave 
them enormous influence over the African peoples, an 
influence not lessened even by their occasional acts of oppres- 
sion or cruelty—signs of strength which, unhappily, still 
7 the negro mind. 

or my part I have held the opinion—since the true 
character of this war disclosed itself—that sooner or later we 
must expel the Germans as rulers from any part of Africa, 
untess our dominions, colonies and protectorates in that 
Continent should be constantly exposed to fomented insur- 
rections and disturbances. But whether in the case of East 
Africa we are in a position at the present time to recommence 








this conquest and to carry it through with unanswerable 
force and impressive rapidity, or whether it is wiser to wait 
till the major questions have been decided in Europe and 
Asia, I have no means of knowing, or if I had, might not think 
it right to express an opinion. The only fact I do realise and 
can justifiably enforce on my readers’ attention, is that we 
must sooner or later endeavour to conquer German East 
Africa, and afterwards to retain it with the good will of its 
ten millions of people and without turning our conquest to 
unreasonably selfish purposes. That, indeed, applies to our 
whole policy throughout Africa. 
H. H, Jounston. 


IMPERIAL EUGENICS 


VI.—Tue Ractat Prospect. 
N the first line of this series of articles, last year 
I was described as the most dysgenic in our history. 
Let us summarise the facts, one and all most 
ominous, which more than justify that assertion. 

In the war we lost, in 1915, approximately 90,000 
men, about half as many again as the deaths from 
tuberculosis, our most deadly disease. But neither 
tuberculosis nor anything other than war, as Sophocles 
first observed, takes our best. Here, then, is a calamity 
unparalleled in our history, alike in numbers and quality. 
Wellington, be it remembered, thought to the last that 
the British Army should consist of the scum of the earth. 
Meanwhile, what was happening at home, by way of 
possible compensation ? Though only birth can com- 
pensate for death, we had by far the lowest birth-rate 
on record—21°9, compared with the previous lowest 
figure, 23°6, in the preceding year. In 1912 and 1918 
the figure was 23°8. Last year’s drop, therefore, was 
sudden and extreme. We shall doubtless continue to 
be astonished at it until we learn this year’s figures. 
The illegitimate birth-rate fell markedly, disproving 
utterly all the scandalous lies about war babies which 
were invented by scoundrels for profit, and ignorantly 
repeated in good faith by such politicians as Mr. Ronald 
McNeill, whose apology to our young men and maidens 
we still await. It might take the form of an interest, 
for the first time, in mere everyday babies. 

The civilian death-rate, which should have been 
going down for years past, according to the Neo- 
Malthusian assertion of a high positive correlation 
between birth and death-rates, rose markedly, of course 
under the influence of the war. But we must not 
assume that the war was wholly responsible. The death- 
rate has been rising since 1912. Is this due to neglect 
of sanitation, or, in accordance with the teaching of 
those whom Professor Patrick Geddes calls the 
“* Herodian ” school of eugenists, is it the nemesis of 
the “ Magians’ ” efforts to postpone the death of worth- 
less infants ? Doubtless it is the statistical result of 
the rising age-constitution of the nation. According to 
a good authority, Dr. E. C. Snow, speaking nearly a 
year ago,* the trend of our age-distribution represents a 
serious problem. Even if the true rate of fertility and 
the incidence of mortality remained the same, the birth- 
rate must fall and the death-rate rise solely through 
the change in age-distribution. As an illustration of 
this change, Dr. Snow compared the growth of the 
group (15-20) with that of the group (65-70). Before 
the beginning of this century the rate of growth of the 
younger group was at least four times that of the older 
one. Between 1901 and 1911, however, the actual 

* Journal of the Royal Statistical Society; March 1915, p. 280, in answer 


to discussion on his Paper, ** On the Magnitude of the Population o 
England and Wales available for Emigration.” 
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growth of the younger population was less than 90,000, 
but of the older group was 157,000, the corresponding 
rates showing, of course, even greater disparity. So 
much, as France in her search for military youth now 
knows too well, for the low birth-rate policy in its 
national consequences. 

Notable in this raised death-rate is the infant mor- 
tality of 110, as compared with 105 in 1914. The figure 
is the highest since the very hot and deadly summer of 
1911. There was no such climatic excuse for it last 
summer, and there can be no doubt that far more money 
was spent upon, or allotted for, infancy than ever before 
in the nation’s history, if the deplorably disappointing 
‘“* maternity benefit,” separation allowances, and the 
gifts of philanthropy be added together. Here is occa- 
sion for thinking; but, as though the facts were not 
ironic enough, let it be added that there was a great 
rise in the marriage-rate—a rise which we have every 
reason to regard as perfectly futile from the point of 
view of our Imperial future. 

One more touch of irony. The year which was thus 
by far the most calamitous in our history, from the 
point of view of our vital or mortal statistics, recorded 
an increase of Imperial territory by many hundreds of 
thousands of square miles. In the strange comparative 
map of Imperial populations, territories, and growth, 
which I prepared some years ago, and referred to here, 
soon after the war began, nearly all the German colonies, 
originally coloured yellow for jealousy, have been daubed 
over red, and a mighty area of German East Africa will 
shortly follow them. Thus our Imperial responsibilities 
have been and are being colossally increased, while the 
‘* white man” whose burden they will be is evidently 
and rapidly failing in the task of maintaining the living 
foundations of Empire. Our Imperial predecessors have 
*‘ died of Empire.”” Megalomania has destroyed them. 
The Roman Empire, as Sir John Seeley said, perished 
for lack of men, but even her stupendous size compared 
with her numbers of men worth calling vir—or even 
homo—can scarcely have been more out of scale than 
the size of the British Empire according to the terms of 
peace to come, compared with what is left of the young 
male adults among our sixty millions—for that is the 
meagre total even when all of our kind in our Colonies 
are reckoned in. 

So much for the question of numbers, but before we 
leave it let me demand what was merely hinted at in 
a footnote in the second article. The rates quoted 
above—apart from the infant mortality, which is 
reckoned per 1,000 births—are all only guesses, because 
we do not really know the size of the population against 
which we are estimating them. In many instances the 
supposed figures were badly enough out when the census 
of 1911 showed the actual, as contrasted with the 
estimated, size of our population. If we had a five- 
yearly census, as we should, the next would be due in 
less than a month. Since 1911 we have had most 
important movements of birth and death-rates, and 
also the colossal consequences of the war. Serious 
students must therefore unite in the demand, which I 
here make, for a new census, to be taken as soon as 
possible after our men come home. We simply cannot 
wait until 1921 to know the vital facts from which our 
post-bellum Imperial history is to start. 

As regards quality, the racial prospect is surely 
almost as serious as in respect of numbers. The war, 
uniquely dysgenic in its influence on one sex, does not 
touch the other. But is that really so? The questions 
of maternal alcoholism, and of the influence of hard 





physical strain upon the reproductive system, including 
the great function of lactation, have to be reckoned in 
as part of the dysgenics of modern war. These influences 
are now superadded to those in consequence of which 
our ante-bellum birth-rate occurred most in the least 
favourable environments, to say nothing of genetic 
distinctions between social classes. And who can ques- 
tion that more and more of our best women are declining 
marriage under present conditions? Small blame to 
our modern Portias, who say, “I will do anything, 
Nerissa, ere I will be married to a sponge.” 

Whilst the decline of Rome and our ageing national 
constitution say memento mori in all hearing ears, what 
can we do? After all, it is not the movements of the 
stars that we chronicle thus. In the foregoing articles 
I have shown reason for believing that there is nothing 
inevitable in the Imperial fate towards which we are 
now so demonstrably heading. The range of remedial 
and constructive action is immense, and its possibilities 
are adequate, if and when the need be realised. Thus 
last week we discussed the ante-natal, natal, and early 
infantile stages of nurture. Reminding ourselves that 
the modern saving of infancy has scarcely at all saved 
the very young infant, because its fate has been already 
sealed by ante-natal disasters, let us note that even the 
losses of war are dwarfed by the perennial losses of 
peace—say of a quarter of a million lives annually, 
destroyed outright before, during, and within a year 
after birth, to say nothing of the damaged. 

Again, for Imperial eugenics consider the possibility 
of saving the mothers. In the previous article I referred 
to Dr. Ballantyne’s results. The student who would 
realise what is and what might be will consult, first, 
Dr. Newsholme’s “‘ Maternal Mortality in Connection 
with Child-bearing”’ (Cd. 8085); second, Dr. Ballan- 
tyne’s new papers in the British Medical Journal 
(February 5th, 12th, 19th, 1916); and third, the new 
edition of that invaluable volume, Mothercraft.* 

The Report of the Venereal Diseases Commission will 
doubtless show that the deadliest of the racial poisons 
can be prevented, or cured and thus prevented, when 
we please. Let us cease our eugenic trifling about 
“ sterilisation of the unfit” and end the diseases which 
continually sterilise hosts of the healthy and fit of both 
sexes. Similarly diachylon and alcohol can be controlled 
when we please : 


The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 
But in ourselves, that we are underlings. 


Further, on the Imperial plane, we may at any time 
begin to remedy that considerable factor of our low birth- 
rates at home and in the Colonies which depends upon 
the excess of women at home and the defect of them 
overseas. The war again works evil in this respect, 
aggravating the disproportion which I have sought to 
remedy, ever since 1908, by counselling emigration of 
women. If our returned soldiers are to emigrate, though 
we have no men at home to spare, at least let those who 
go take wives with them. 

Time and truth will rescue eugenics from its present 
state as a class movement and a cover for selfish oppo- 
sition to social reform. In what I call preventive 
eugenics, especially, we learn the entire falsity of the 
idea that “ eugenics” and “ socialism” are opposed 
and irreconcilable proposals, of which one must be evil 

* Mothercraft: A Series of Lectures given by many Authorities for 
the National Association for the Prevention of Infant Mortality. New 
edition, revised, with three new lectures, and specimen questions 
and answers from examinations of students. March, 1916. Published 
at 4 Tavistock Square, W.C. Parts I. and II., bound in cloth, one 
volume, 4s. 6d. 
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if the other be good, for racial ills. The most anemic 
pacifist and the most plethoric Imperialist can and must 
join in such quintessential duties of racial preservation. 
Ere long the medical profession, already much concerned 
with individual hygiene, will work explicitly for racial 
hygiene. A doctor is literally a teacher, who should 
emulate Sir Thomas Browne, M.D., and seek to make 
his head not a grave but a treasure of knowledge. 

In such ways will Imperial Eugenics serve the health 
and happiness and worth of the innumerable unborn, 
who shall thus inherit from us, if we be wise, the vital 
means wherewith to discharge their incomparable task 
as the Trustees of Freedom. LENs. 


Correspondence 


THE RESULTS OF PEACE BY COMPROMISE 


To the Editor of Toe NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—In this week’s NEw STATESMAN you say you “ cannot 
share the extremely hopeful view of Messrs. Snowden and 
Trevelyan and their friends as to the ultimate results of a peace 
arranged by compromise on the basis of the present military 
situation.” As a pacifist, may I offer the reasons why I, at any 
rate, should prefer such a peace ? 

Assuming that one side definitely won, it would have gained 
something by the war, leaving a temptation to the defeated party 
to “try again.” Assuming that neither side could claim the 
victory, I think the chances of a permanent peace are greatly 
enhanced. All the suffering of the battlefields would have gone 
for naught. With nothing gained and so much lost militarism 
would be tremendously discredited. 

Added to this a large number of the voters would know what 
are the horrors of war. In every country the bulk of the men who 
come back from the trenches will come back convinced pacifists. 
One has only to listen, as I did yesterday, to the talk of a soldier 
returning to the trenches to realise this. 

Those who come back will find that, having fought for their 
country, they then have to wage another bitter fight against the 
capitalist, whose position has been immensely strengthened during 
the war. Taxation (as you say in another article) will be so 
enormously increased that for another twenty years every nation 
will be too impoverished to make war, and in those twenty years 
International Socialism will have become so strong (partly 
strengthened by the resistance it will have had to make against 
capitalism) that war will be an impossibility. 

Indeed, I believe, that had the crisis occurred in 1924 instead 
of 1914 war would not have ensued.—Yours, etc., 

Maple Road, Bournville. FRANK MATHEWS. 

February 27th. 


[The worst of it is that a drawn war would not show that war 
can accomplish nothing ; it would merely show that a combina- 
tion consisting of Germany and Austria cannot achieve a decisive 
military victory over a combination consisting of France, Italy, 
Great Britain and Russia. Militarism (i.c., the theory and 
practice of making organisation for war the primary purpose and 
preoccupation of national life), so far from being discredited, 
would be triumphantly vindicated. If militarist Prussia, 
controlling the German and Austrian Empires, can hold the rest 
of Europe at bay for two years and at the end of that time make 
peace with her armies everywhere encamped on her enemies’ soil, 
what limit need she set to her future ambitions? The lesson of 
the war for her would be that she has only to break up the present 
remarkable coalition against her (by making friends with, say, 
Great Britain or Russia) and Europe will be at her feet. Is it a 
lesson which Prussia is likely to overlook ? Our correspondent 
is mistaken in attributing to us the view that for twenty years 
every nation will be too impoverished by taxation to make war. 
That, we believe, is an economic delusion. It is impossible to 
imagine any undefeated nation being impoverished to that extent ; 
certainly we shall not be.—Ep. N.S.] 


LAWYERS AND POLITICS 
To the Editor of Tuz New STaTesMAN. 
_ Str,—While the article on “The Poor Politician” in your 
issue of the 26th expresses views that should meet with cordial 
’pproval from the saner elements in public opinion, I cannot but 
think that the Man in the Street and the Man in the Train have 
real ground for their increasing resentment against the pre- 


ponderance of members of the legal profession—more particularly 
barristers—in the forefront of political life and in the offices which 
are the prizes thereof. The barrister has the great advantage 
over the member of any other profession and the business man 
that in entering politics he can not only continue in active practice 
but actually advance his professional status, membership of 
the House of Commons being a recognised step in his upward 
path as a lawyer, necessary to the obtaining of a law officership 
and of great assistance towards a judgeship. The result is that 
other learned professions and the leading occupations in com- 
merce are under-represented in the House, and its collective 
opinion and tendency is too largely affected by the lawyer's 
predilection for precedent and want of freshness and originality 
of mind. There seems to be good reason in many cases to 
suspect that the lawyer politician is less influenced by sincerity 
in his adherence to his party than by careful calculation of the 
openings it is likely to afford for professional advancement. 
Needless to say there are many exceptions to such generalisations 
and no bar can or should be placed to the progress of any good 
citizen. All one can hope for is that Prime Ministers may in time 
recognise the desirability of giving greater recognition to non- 
legal opinion. It is perhaps too much to hope that even this 
world-war will enforce the recognition of our national weakness 
in science and lead to its proper representation in all future 
Governments.— Yours, etc., H. J. W. 
February 27th. 


THE REFUSAL OF PENSIONS TO SOLDIERS 
To the Editor of Tat NEw STATESMAN. 

S1r,—The inaccuracies in your two paragraphs on War Office 
Pensions of February 26th are pardonable ; the inconsistency of 
your attitude is not. 

Your inaccuracies, first. Personally, I make no complaint 
when I read that a doctor is not paid a fee for the recruits he 
rejects (when he is) and that his fee is 1s. for each recruit (when it 
is more often 2s. 6d.). Nor does it distress me to be told that 
“men injured by accident whilst at rest camps in France are 
excluded as not being disabled by war,” because I know “ by 
war ” is not the test, but “ on military duty ” is. And I would 
even excuse your ignorance of the existence of the Statutory 
Committee of the Royal Patriotic Fund Corporation, when you 
write that a soldier who is refused a pension “ in too many cases 
becomes a charge on the Poor Rate.” 

But your inconsistency of attitude I do complain of. I have 
looked on you as the Policeman of the Press, deprecating, as 
policemen do, the public utterance of indecent and irresponsible 
language. Peers you have rebuked; bishops you have called 
to order. It has been admirable. But it was surely indecent to 
assert that “‘ there have been many hundreds of cases in which 
men who have broken down after months of service in France or 
Gallipoli, and have been invalided for frostbite, or diseases of the 
respiratory organs, or accidental injuries, in which pensions have 
been refused without explanation, or any adequate rehearing of 
the claim on appeal”; and surely irresponsible to claim that 
“ pension is now refused in a vast number of instances in which 
a workman would have been able to recover it at law from his 
employer,” without attaching any appendices to illustrate “ the 
many hundreds of cases ” and the “ vast number of instances,” 
without being in the position, in fact, to illustrate them even if 
you would. What will Lord Northcliffe and the Bishop of 
London say when they find their Policeman indecently and 
irresponsibly forgetting himself? It was a pity. But as, to my 
knowledge, you will find it difficult to prove your generalisations, 
I take it we shall hear no more.—Yours, etc., 

February 29th. E. H. DAVENPORT. 


[Our correspondent is evidently either misinformed or insuffi- 
ciently informed. If he will inquire further into the matter we 
think he will find that every one of the statements we made was 
literally accurate and that we might have said a good deal more 
without exceeding the truth.—Eb. N.S.] 


THE PROPOSED GOVERNMENT 
ECONOMIES 
To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

S1r,—Prominent among the suggestions made by the Committee 
appointed to inquire into the savings which can be effected in 
various branches of public expenditure is a recommendation to 
fix a minimum eight-hour day in all branches of the Civil Service 
with a view to reducing the payment of overtime which is abnor- 
mally high at the present time. 

This suggestion does not sound, on the face of it, unreasonable, 
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but if adopted it is likely to press very hardly on the temporary 
women clerks who are at present employed in many Government 
Departments. These clerks, who are in the main educated 
middle-class women, are paid 25s. per week, and with overtime 
earn about 30s. For women of their class such pay, even in peace 
time, is little more than a bare subsistence wage. Their fares cost 
anything from 2s. to 4s. a week—and it is rumoured that this 
expense is likely to increase—and a midday meal of the lightest 
description is also a considerable item. If, by a reduction of 
overtime pay, their earnings are reduced at this juncture, it will 
inevitably result in the deficit being met by economies in food, to 
the probable detriment of their health. 

Can you, sir, put me in touch with any member of Parliament 
who would present this case in the House of Commons when these 
recommendations come up for discussion ?—Yours, etc., 

Hampstead, G. D. S. 

February 28th, 1916. 


RELIEF WORK IN FRANCE 


To the Editor of Tut NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Since the Society of Friends undertook relief work in 
France over a year ego the extent and scope of its activities have 
increased beyond all original computation. Not only have a 
large number of houses been built in the devastated districts, a 
maternity hospital established at Chalons (as well as smaller 
hospitals at Sermaize and Beltancourt), but agricultural relief, 
including the loan of machines, the distribution of large quantities 
of seed, with the rearing and distribution of chickens and rabbits, 
has been systematically carried on. From Fére Champenoise to 
Nancy, from Chalons to Troyes, the ruined villagers and refugees 
whose country is either still invaded or so close to the firing line as 
to be uninhabitable have been visited and helped. 

Bar-le-Duc, the principal town of the Meuse, has a refugee 
population of nearly 4,000, a great number of whom are still 
sleeping on straw mattresses on the floor. Work has been carried 
on in the town since last spring, clothing and certain household 
utensils have been given, a workroom has been opened for women 
and girls (piecework rates of payment), the municipal dispensary 
closed since the outbreak of war was promptly reopened, and the 
services of a trained nurse were for several months placed at the 
disposal of the refugees. 

The workers, who are in close touch with the municipal authori- 
ties and philanthropic ladies of the town, distribute clothes which 
are urgently needed, but realise that no efforts to assist these 
people and render their position less miserable will be of permanent 
value unless sheets and blankets, and if possible bedsteads, can be 
given to all who are in need. Through the generosity of friends 
some of the more necessitous cases have been provided with these, 
but the number, in proportion to the whole, is still lamentably 
small, and an effort is now being made to collect enough money 
to give each family one or two pairs of sheets, blankets, six towels, 
etc., so that they may be relieved of much of their present misery 
and also have something which they can take back with them 
when they return to their villages, most of which have been totally 
destroyed. 

We appeal to the generosity of those whom the war has not 
robbed of all that is comprised in that one word, “ home,” on 
behalf of people who have been most sorely tried, and who for the 
most part are faced with utter ruin. Many are quite old, others 
have been enfeebled by the privations they have endured, but the 
courage with which they face the difficulties of their position has 
won the admiration of all who live among them. 

Cheques should be made payable to Miss S. M. Fry or to me, 99 
Boulevard de la Rochelle, Bar-le-Duc, Meuse.—Y ours, etc., 

Bar-le-Duc. SUSANNE R. Day. 

February 16th. 


IMPERIAL EUGENICS 
To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—‘‘ W.A.B.” has surely not consulted Alcohol and the 
Human Body, though he quotes it, or he would not presume 
that when I refer to Dr. Newsholme’s teaching there I “‘ mean 
Horsley and Sturge.” The reference is to Dr. Newsholme’s 
chapter contributed thereto. ‘‘ W.A.B.” disputes the evidence 
of the figures I cited, quoting those of the labourer and hawker, 
as if alcoholism were not playing its part therein. For his part, 
he cites the evidence of death certificates in which alcohol was 
recorded as a secondary cause of death. He must know that, 
by universal consent, and the explicit warning (see p. Ixvii. of 
Annual Report of Registrar-General for 19138, for instance) of those 
responsible for publishing them, such figures are worthless. Let 
him consult the conclusive figures, from post mortem examination, 
published by Osler and others, as to the high incidence of tubercle 
in persons dying of alcoholic neuritis, for instance. 


But, in fact, ““ W.A.B.” accepts the observed association of 
alcoholism and tuberculosis, but says that it is not one of direct 
cause and effect. He may be right, but if I err it is in the com. 
pany of all contemporary authority worth naming, clinical, 
laboratory, experimental—Metchnikoff (the greatest authority 
on immunity), Sims Woodhead, Landouzy (“ l’alcoélisme fait 
le lit de la tuberculose ”’), Laitinen, Osler (“* chronic drinkers are 
much more liable to both acute and pulmonary tuberculosis”), and 
so on literally ad infinitum. 

In any case “ W.A.B.” and I are agreed on the cardinal point 
on which alone it was my desire to insist—that the essential 
factor of tuberculesis is not genetic but environmental-nurtural, 
and that the remedy of negative eugenics is only a fraud com- 
mended in order to save trouble and the expense of, say, “ sana- 
torium benefit.” As to the relative importance of exposure to 
infection and acquired susceptibility to infection, I showed in my 
article that we must not dogmatise, cited the indisputable asso- 
ciation between alcoholism and tuberculosis which has been 
interpreted in the evident sense by every first-hand authority on 
the disease since the bacillus was discovered, and has been experi- 
mentally demonstrated by Professor Laitinen’s causation, but 
concluded with the opinion, based on evidence referred to, that 
** the factor of infection is probably foremost in importance.”— 
Yours, etce., 

Royal Institution, W. 

February 28th. 


LENs. 


Miscellany 


HENRY JAMES 


ENRY JAMES died yesterday [February 28th]. It 
H is fitting that Tue NEw StaTesMaN should publish 
this week some kind of commemorative article, and 
natural that I should be set to write it, if the magnitude of 
one’s debt to an author constitutes fitness. I should like my 
tribute in these columns to be more of an acknowledgment 
of that personal debt than a rapid review of the great body 
of work he has left behind allows, and this even at the risk of 
seeming to proffer in the place of an appreciation a scrap of 
autobiography. What I may personally have got from 
Henry James is, of course, no measure of his genius ; but 
such avowals have at least this interest, that they afford 
opportunities to others of comparing notes. 

Up to the age of seventeen, like most boys, I read not only 
without discrimination, but without any clear idea that any- 
body ever discriminated in such matters. I had only one 
classification for novels, those were the “ good” and the 
“* rotten ” ; the latter were a very small class ; nearly all were 
“ good.” Dickens was, of course, superbly good. But 
Wilkie Collins was good, so were Miss Corelli, Stanley Wey- 
man, Scott, Miss Braddon, and a host of others whose names 
are forgotten ; Vanity Fair was good, but so was The Deem- 
ster and She. It never entered my head that people did not 
say and do what in books authors made them, or that the 
writer ever left out anything which would have made the 
situation or characters more interesting. My attitude (ex- 
cept where Dean Farrar’s school stories were concerned) was 
one of boundless acceptance. It never struck me that the 
reason why life, as reflected in novels, was sometimes dull 
could be that it was not reflected in them properly. I was 
very fond, however, of “ good expressions,” a phrase which 
in my private vocabulary covered indifferently any words 
which pleased me, wherever I found them—in Milton, 
Dickens, Keats, or Sir William Harcourt’s public speeches. 
I often missed them in books which I enjoyed. One day I 
had to make a slow long cross-country journey, and, looking 
for a book of suitable size, my eye fell on two small volumes 
called The American, just right for the side pocket. These, 
I found, were full of “‘ good expressions.” The book (but not 
for this reason) had, I see now, a profound effect on me. At 
the time I thought I had merely enjoyed it very much, but 
something else had happened : I had discovered the art and 
the resource of the observer. Henceforward life was to 
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be not merely a matter of doing things and wanting things, 
or of things happening to oneself; there was another resource 
of inexhaustible interest always to hand—one could stand 
still and take things in. 

The American is not a novel of the first rank, but its effect 
upon me at that age was the same as The Golden Bowl might 
have on one maturer. It is, indeed, so improbable a book to 
affect anyone profoundly that it would seem more plausible 
to think that the reading of it merely synchronised, in my 
case, with the age when boys become self-conscious: the 
clock had struck, in any event—it was time to wake up. 
Yet I do not think this was so. My response, it seems to me, 
was to the predominating quality in Henry James’s work, 
though in that early book it is only faintly foreshown; a 
quality which, through the good fortune in reading his other 
books more or less in their chronological order, seemed to in- 
tensify proportionately as my own sense of the complexity of 
what there was to observe in human beings and their rela- 
tions grew. Of course, he was a “ creative ”’ artist ; the long 
row of books filled with characters which would have never 
existed but for him prove it; the world, too, in which they 
move and have their being, which is not a real world but an 
imaginary one, composed from hints and impressions of 
reality, proves that also. But among creative imaginations 
his was unique in that his interest in his world and its people 
was that of the critical observer. He was even more “ de- 
tached ” than professors of impersonality in the art of fiction 
like Flaubert. Through Flaubert’s imperturbable sentences 
we can still hear the growl of the baffled romantic ; in Mau- 
passant’s, the fury that all flesh should be as grass. For the 
passion through which the creative instinct worked in Henry 
James was the passion of curiosity. This sounds cold- 
blooded. But if one reflects a moment one sees that the 
existence of that passion in such an abysmal degree pre- 
supposes when it is directed towards human beings, an 
equally abysmal capacity for sympathy. How else, indeed, 
could such curiosity obtain material to work upon ? What is 
most beautiful in Henry James’s work is the reverence with 
which he touches whatever seems to him best in human 
character, or in the expression of it which men have left in 
their houses, temples and cities. What is most amusing in 
his work is the vehemence of his contempt for the skimpy, 
the empty, and the mean. 

From all great writers we catch an infection peculiar to 
them. In his case it is that experience, especially where 
human nature is concerned, demands and repays the finest 
attention ; that it is impossible to overestimate the value of 
the spiritual decencies, honour, loyalty, forgiveness, and re- 
luctance to grab, and that those who live in the intelligence 
may live as intensely, and often more intensely, than those 
who live in the will. Those who live in the intelligence have, 
no doubt, to pay in other ways, and he who is a creative 
artist too, has much to surrender. 

Doubtless those in whom contemplation takes so much the 
place of action as it did in him, though they have great com- 
pensations, must go without many things. I am reminded 
here of a passage he wrote about his own childhood : ‘* What 
I look back to as my infant licence can only have had for its 
ground some timely conviction on the part of my elders that 
the only form of riot or revel ever known to me would be that 
of the visiting mind. Wasn't I myself for that matter even 
at that time, all acutely and yet resignedly, even quite fan- 
tastically, aware of what to think of this? I, at any rate, 
watch the small boy dawdle and gape again, I smell the cold 
dusty paint and iron as the rails of the Eighteenth Street 
corner rub his contemplative nose, and, feeling him fore- 
doomed, withhold from him no grain of my sympathy. He 
iS @ convenient little image or warning of all that was to be 
for him, and he might well have been even happier than he 


was. For there was the very pattern and measure of all he 
was to demand: just to be somewhere—almost anywhere 
would do—and somehow receive an impression or an acces- 
sion, feel a relation or a vibration.” Alas, he is nowhere 
now. When I look up and see the long line of his books, the 
thought it will grow no longer is not so distressing—he has 
expressed himself—as the thought that so many rare things 
in the world must now go without their appreciator, so many 
fine vibrations of life lose themselves in vacancy. 

As is the case with all copious writers, his talk resembled 
his writing. It had the same flexible complexity. It 
was the talk of a man of extraordinary mental tenacity 
besieged by swarming perceptions ; making way through a 
press of criss-cross hints and evanescent clues, now brushing 
them aside, now dragging them after him, but ever funda- 
mentally collected, ever pushing on to a conclusive, com- 
prehensive idea. As in his writing, wit and metaphor were 
woven into a tough texture of thought. His talk had the same 
amusing suavities as his style, the same delightful pounces of 
violent precision, A degree of mental excitement, such as 
could urge anyone to this continual effort to discover and 
state what exactly he felt and saw in anything or in any 
topic presented, was a matter to wonder at—sometimes to 
the pitch of rousing a nervous scruple in an interlocutor at 
the prospect, setting in motion by question such tremendous 
enginries of enquiry. 

Like many remarkable men, however near he drew others, 
he affected them also with a sense of aloofness. There is a kind 
of detachment (it is to be felt in the deeply religious, in some 
artists, in some imaginative men of action), which seems at 
once to bring the possessor of it nearer to his fellow beings 
and at the same time to remove him into a kind of solitude. 

I think Henry James was conscious of that solitude to an 
extraordinary degree; and that from that consciousness 
sprang his heedfulness in personal relations, and the enor- 
mous value he put upon them in his life and in his work. 

DesmMonpd MacCartny. 


G. DUHAMEL, THE UNANIMISTS, 


AND THE WAR 
Ts name of G. Duhamel has been included in lists of 


young writers who have fallen in the war. Happily 

the inclusion was a mistake ; and Duhamel has had 
the pleasure, tinged no doubt with sadness, but at all events 
unusual, of reading cloquent funeral orations concerning him- 
self and his work! Duhamel is certainly in the army, like 
the other physically fit French authors, and he has been in 
the firing line. But at the present time he is immediately 
behind the zone of fire, serving with an ambulance to which 
he is doctor, 

But why should one wait until an author is dead to appre- 
ciate and write about his merits ? Duhamel alive is, to say 
the least, as interesting as Duhamel dead! He is interesting 
in himself, and he is interesting because of the ideas for 
which he stands and the “ school ” of which he is a member 
and which is something more than a very promising literary 
“ school ” that throws a light on the French soul as revealed 
during the war. We have certainly had an ample allowance of 
literary groups and schools in France. Every year old ones 
die out and new ones, more numerous, spring into existence ; 
a specialist in these things recently counted as many as thirty 
of them. Of these thirty posterity will probably forget 
more than twenty-eight ; and even the names of “ deca- 
dism,” “ primitivism,” “ druidism,” and “ integratism ” 
will slide into eternal oblivion ; even to-day there are only a 
few rare adepts who can name the profound distinctions that 


divide “ intensism” from “ paroxysm,” and “ sump- 
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tuarism ” from “ magnificism.” But among this litter of 
schools without pupils and microscopic tabernacles in which 
someone or other is a little God Almighty for a dozen of the 
faithful there is one genuine school, one group in which 
strong and original talents are banded together, which really 
corresponds with a tendency of the age and really, as the 
phrase goes, stands for a movement in thought. And that 
is the Unanimist school. 

The birth of the group was in itself sufficiently original ; 
“even a faithful account of it,” says Duhamel, “ would be a 
most marvellous tale.” About 1907 a group of young men— 
writers, sculptors, painters and musicians—joined together 
in a sort of artistic phalanstery. They took an old deserted 
country house, “The Abbey,” and there they hoped to 
produce works of art and live by the work of their hands, 
to bring to ripeness the creations they felt germinating in 
their brains, to print them, publish them, and live by the 
produce of their sales. Touching simplicity! After four- 
teen months “ The Abbey ” ended in financial disaster. But 
the failure was not what it seemed; for those young men 
who had lived that fine dream, that life of freedom and work 
and long conversations and reveries in the wild recesses of 
the great park, would never lose a common imprint and a 
common richness. Life has since separated them, no doubt ; 
they are different. Each has his ideas and his personality, 
they had no common creed, no artificial alignment. But 
they have remained bound together by friendship, by simi- 
larity of feeling and a common orientation of thought. 

In men with so exalted a conception of their art the very 
entrance upon a literary career connoted a desire not to 
speak before there is something to say and a certainty they 
themselves had something to say. And something new; 
for they did not want to be merely Neo-Somethingorothers, 
to pick up some old thread ; and they remarked with some 
brutality that “‘ The time of gentleness and dilettantism is 
past. At the present time it is barbarians who are wanted.” 
Duhamel is fond of quoting that phrase of Charles Louis 
Philippe’s, and the commentary that the young writer 
appended to it: “‘ Anatole France is delightful, he knows 
everything, he expresses everything, he is even learned : 
and that is why he belongs to a class of writers who are 
out of date. He is the end of nineteenth century literature.” 
To be a barbarian, for Duhamel and his friends, is to escape 
the clutch of books, to walk about the world with clear 
eyes and a fresh spirit, to set out on a voyage of discovery 
and “ take a new and rough contact with living things.”’ It 
implies contempt for the art of imitation, allusion and erudi- 
tion, art of the second degree ; and the need and will for a 
more rough and more direct art. 

And if the unanimists desire a more direct art, it is that 
they may speak more directly to men. They become bar- 
barians in order to be more human. They want to speak to 
their contemporaries, without any third party intervening ; 
just as they wish to look at life without the intervention of 
“the screen of abstract reason or the cloud of symbol.” 
The poet, to their thinking, should not be an exceptional 
being who cuts himself off from his fellows and, in his solitude, 
feeds his pride on the sentiments which he cultivates and 
which he forbids others to possess. They only value the 
treasures of lyric emotion in so far as they can diffuse them 
all around. Their art is an art of communion. The poet 
says to his brother the reader : “ If only my poem could only 
prove to you that there is a poet in you, a poet who has 
something else to do but write verses, but will suddenly 
realise that his life may be noble, is noble, and that he must 
strive to live better and to see better.” It is a lyricism 


which aims at persuading a man that happiness lies in good- 
ness, that there are illuminated hours in even the saddest 


life. 


It endeavours to leave the reader a little better and 


higher, anxious for reconciliation, looking at Nature, life and 
men with a new and tender gaze. “ To make each man love 
his life, penetrate it and develop it, is for poetry a task not 
contrary to its essence.” 

This is the poetry that has been sought for by the younger 
generation, those who are now in the trenches and who have 
surprised the world by a new simplicity and an ancient 
courage, by their undemonstrative heroism, by their dislike 
for the gesture and “the phrase,” by their cordial and 
serious fraternity. “ Poetry is being transformed,” wrote 
Duhamel two years ago; “it no longer declaims, it speaks. 
The poet’s eyes stray less frequently towards the clouds, but 
eyes seek to met the eyes of others. . . . There is a need for 
understanding, as after a long confusion. We are emerging 
from our towers, and we want to shake hands with someone 
and talk friendlily to him. . . . And the outcome of it is a 
friendly poetry, devoid of all kinds of ceremony and artifice.” 

Naturally this cordial and straightforward poetry which is 
to teach man “ to be a man ” has a religious flavour about it. 
There is a close resemblance between the “ connaissance 
poétique ’ of Duhamel and Jules Romains and what psycho- 
logists call “‘ intuition ” in “ religious experience.” Lyrism, 
says Duhamel, is “ an introduction to the poetic life,” and he 
uses the word “ Introduction ” in its mystical sense. In the 
poetry of them all there is one living core, one presence 
animates it: “ la presence humaine,” says Duhamel, “ offers 
their poetry an inexhaustible theme. Starting from that 
unique source they diverge, each going his own way according 
to his personal impulse.” 

Some of the so-called Unanimists remain at this point. 
So Duhamel, Réné Arcos, Vildrac: and it would be exacter 
to call this group “ Whitmanist ” or, better still, humanist. 
But Jules Romains, a poet of robuster originality, who is at 
the same time a philosopher, was endeavouring to give a 
very precise and novel form to this fervour. He set out to 
build a sort of sociological and lyrical religion, the religion 
of “ ’unanime,” the cult of the group-god, and of the being 
who is born from the fusion of individuals and who is other 
and more powerful than the aggregate of individuals. It is 
possible that the publication of La Vie Unanime in 1908 
marks an important date in French literature. At all events, 
Romains’s ambition is immense, and he aims at nothing less 
than the opening of an entirely new field to literature. 
Unanimism is like “ a new sense, an unpublished intuition 
of the world. . . . Hitherto literature has only expressed 
the individual soul and the relations between individual 
souls; it has described the universe only as it appears to 
individuals. Unanimism wishes to express also the souls 
of human groups, living collectivities, and to describe the 
world as it is seen by these collectivities. A family, a street, 
a crowd, a town : these things are not merely four, a hundred, 
a thousand, a million individuals. There are here beings 
entirely new, which led to totally new deeds and a new 
conscience. And it is these that we are attempting to seize 
and to formulate.” The study of the individual soul is en- 
riched by this process : ‘‘ The soul of a modern man does not 
appear to us merely as confined within the narrow circum- 
scribed limits of his own ego. We see it bathed in the souls 
of beings far vaster and more powerful than man.” The 
feeling, as old as it is vague, of the unity of man with the 
world is in this way “ defined and born again in splendour ; 
and besides there is no doctrine more in harmony with the 
spirit and deeper tendencies of our time. For do we not live 
in the age of great cities, of meetings, assemblies, moving 
multitudes, of collective problems and collective truths ? 

Jules Romains affirms these ideas in works and not merely 
in manifestoes. He has celebrated the Powers of Paris, and 
shown how the soul of such and such a street is not that of 
such and such another, and how this square has a different 
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soul from that, and how hourly these souls, these beings, are 
made and remade. He has defined and sung the couple- 
god; and the village, the street, the family, the town are 
all gods also, great, powerful, obscure, vacillating, shifting 
beings whose sway suddenly asserts itself over the will of 
the individual and transforms it. He shows the Army in the 
Town, the victorious, brutal army in the numbed, but shud- 
dering city, the dumb struggle of two great souls, two gods— 
and this is the subject of adrama. He relates—and here we 
have a novel—The Death of a Nobody, the little stir of social 
atoms made by the disappearance of Justin Godard, one 
obscure man amid millions of others; and then the plunge, 
the rapid descent into darkness and silence. And these great 
social forces are certainly gods for Jules Romains. The 
man who throws himself open to their action truly enters into 
a communion. An individual soul shivering in the contact 
with a collective soul, the man who lets a street and a crowd 
play upon his consciousness, is certainly having a “ religious 
experience ” in William James’s sense, and possibly the only 
kind of religious experience that is really alive to-day. With 
the rigid logic of a believer and a Latin Romains proceeds 
to write The Manual of Deification and The First Book of 
Prayers ! 

All, or almost all, of the unanimist poets are now at the 
front. They are living in that direct and cordial contact 
with men which they always desired—but in somewhat 
different circumstances! Every minute they are experien- 
cing the pressure and the support of these group souls, the 
section, the battalion, the regiment, and sometimes, in 
flashes, of the great soul of the nation ; and they feel forming 
and dissolving again the soul of the assault, the soul of the 
wait in the trenches. There are millions of men there who 
are living a truly unanimous life, obeying the will of great 
souls, gods, carrying out a task which repels them as indi- 
viduals with gravity, earnestness, and an obedience that 
have a religious quality. Literature counts for little in that 
immense chaos of unchained forces; “‘ the war is giving us 
lessons in humility,” writes Duhamel. But if ever an art 
expresses this war it certainly will not be the art we know in 
the old traditional forms. The literature, and, above all, 
the poetry, of the war leave men so far most lamentably 
inadequate. The circumstances of it outrun individual 
forces as they overshadow individual destinies; they im- 
mensely overflow the little old literary frameworks. Perhaps 
this vast obscure war, so scientific and subterranean and 
anonymous, will some day find an expression which will not 
make its horrible grandeur look ridiculous, in this poetry of 
great dark, nameless and formidable forces—if to Unanimism, 
which owns so many fine talents, a real genius is born. 

PIERRE CHAVANNES. 


Music 
THE LAND OF MUSIC 


HE musical critic of the Deutsche Tages-Zeitung has 
been letting himself go in the purest Jingo manner 
about “ The Land of Music,” and he is filled with 

horror and amazement that his countrymen should ever 
have condescended to express indebtedness to the musicians 
of any other country in the world. This sort of horror, 
which no doubt is now reverberating in the breasts of the 
minor Beamten who read the Deutsche Tages-Zeitung is 
well known among us. It was expressed not very long ago 
by Dr. Charles MacClean in The Globe, where he declared, 
quite in the manner of a penny novelette, that Wagner was 

& bad man.” Beside this contemptuous dismissal of 
Wagner by our saintly Doctor the German critic’s decision 
that we are the country of “ absolute artistic infertility ” is 
comparatively feeble, although it must be confessed that he 





tries to give us a hard knock when he declares that Servia 
and Montenegro in their artistic activities are “‘ even below 
England.” He laughs at Mascagni and Leoncavallo (poor 
everlasting butts !—though I have recently met a man who is 
moved to floods of tears by their music), and in that laughter 
I have great pleasure in joining, though with a quiet chuckle, 
brought by the reflection that these Italian composers are as 
popular in Germany as here. Russia has not yet succeeded 
in producing a composer of quite the first rank, and Tchai- 
kovsky, whom he plausibly considers to be the best, owes 
what is good in his music to German influence. There is 
only France left, and the attitude of German musicians to 
French music is very curious and shows our dear cousins in a 
very bad light. They show the family parochialism and 
thick-headed prejudice at its worst—that is to say, up to the 
point of carefully ignoring what they cannot argue away. 
Those who have read Romain Rolland’s book, Les Musiciens 
@aujourd hui, will remember an illuminating description of a 
united French and German Music Festival at Strasbourg, 
when the guileless Germans carefully stage-managed the 
whole affair so that their music would be sure to come off 
best from what was, to some extent, in the nature of a com- 
petition, and how disturbed and uncomfortable they were 
listening to Cesar Franck’s Beatitudes, because it did not 
accord with their preconceived notion of sparkling, clever, 
but superficial, French music. It is therefore very amusing 
to find that this critic makes no reference to Cesar Franck, 
the founder of modern French music, the most original 
harmonist and the most profound thinker in the latter part 
of the nineteenth century if we except Wagner. Franck 
once sent by Vincent d’Indy a work of his to Brahms, and 
Brahms received it with an air of enormous boredom and 
did not even condescend to look at it or ever refer to it; 
probably it was enough for him that it came from Paris, It is 
highly satisfactory to prophesy that the world will one day 
recognise that Franck is an immeasurably richer, more 
original and more powerful personality in music than 
Brahms, and I do prophesy this, although I count myself 
among the admirers of Brahms. Cesar Franck is hardly 
ever heard in Germany: there is almost a conspiracy of 
silence against him, as if he had usurped a right to pro- 
fundity of thought and emotion which had become German. 
But under any impartial examination the right of any 
one country to call itself The Land of Music resolves itself 
into the question as to the number and percentage of its 
population who visibly appreciate and support good music 
and not into the merit or number of its great composers, and 
on this basis Germany has the indisputable right to call 
herself The Land of Music. That is her pride and her 
achievement : in this respect she is more truly democratic 
than any other nation because in this respect she is wider 
and better educated. It is not in the power of a nation 
to command genius ; and the campaign of various excited 
musicians to induce people not to listen to German music 
but to make a row where German music is performed and 
to demand British is a stupid and a perverse campaign, 
pandering to the lowest instincts of people who cannot 
even appreciate good English music when they hear it, people 
whose indifference drives a fine English composer like 
Delius to find an audience in Germany, and who when this 
same composer writes one of the greatest of all pianoforte 
concertos receive it with indifference, though they will go 
time after time to hear a Tchaikovsky concerto which is 
comparative rubbish. If the T'ages-Zeitung critic and his 
spiritual brothers in other countries had their way there 
would be pretty soon no Land of Music, nor any possibility 
of one, but we would each be left to get what satisfaction 
we could from seeing that our enemy also had gone to the 
dogs. W. J. TURNER. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


ENRY JAMES’S last work was his essay on Rupert 
H Brooke, which will appear as introduction to 
Letters from America, This volume will be pub- 
lished next week by Sidgwick & Jackson: it contains the 
correspondence Brooke sent from the U.S.A. and Canada to 
the Westminster Gazette and two articles which appeared in 
these pages in the autumn of 1914. Mr. James’s essay is a 
personal appreciation, and not in any way a biographical 
memoir. Such a memoir, by another hand, will follow. 
Mr. James left unfinished a novel, and a third volume of the 
series begun with A Small Boy and Others and Notes of a Son 
and Brother. 
* * * 

Presumably the public (which might well make a start 
with the short stories of which Mr. Secker has already pub- 
lished eight half-crown volumes, very pleasant to the eye) 
will at last begin to buy James’s novels. They have cer- 
tainly not bought them in the past. He was, in critical 
circles, almost universally recognised as one of the three 
or four greatest of English writers living a week ago. But 
some of his books had not even gone into a second edition. 
He was intermittently talked about in the Press. Fifteen 
years or so ago he had a boom of the sort; then there 
was a period of comparative newspaper obscurity ; in 
the last three or four years he suddenly and silently, like 
a star appearing from behind a cloud, took his unchallenged 
place in the firmament as one of the established great. But 
he was not widely read. Daisy Miller, ever so many years 
ago, had a fairly general success; The Golden Bowl also, I 
should think, sold well. But many people who paid lip 
homage to him were very unfamiliar with his work. 

* * * 


In no case would a man with his interests, his approach, 
his subtlety and avoidance of the grosser excitements, his 
restraint and delicacy, have sold by the hundred thousand. 
But his appeal was still further limited by the legend 
of his style. I remember reading an old novel written 
in the days when Robert Browning was an Incompre- 
hensible studied by a Cult. The heroine of it gave herself 
away rather by remarking, “Oh, Mr. Browning! I’ve 
never been able to understand a single thing that he has 
written. That is why I have never tried.” One feels 
that there were persons who were in the same position 
as towards Henry James. They had heard that he was 
a hard nut to crack; they had seen perhaps—it was 
always a great temptation to a reviewer to extract— 
specimens of his more elaborate discursions, complicated 
arabesques of sentences, parenthesis after parenthesis 
wandering from comma to comma like barbed wire tangled 
around its supports. And they thought therefore that he 
was an obscure eclectic as difficult as Jacob Behmen or 
Swedenborg and lacking their excuse of religious inspiration. 
Certainly he was sometimes difficult. But it was a unique 
kind of obscurity. There is an obscurity produced when a 
man, eagerly tumbling along an argument, writes down only 
a sort of fitful shorthand, a language which leaves things 
out and which resembles the stray pieces of disconnected 
paper in gutter or hedge which merely indicate the course 
that the runner has taken. There is another and commoner 


kind of obseurity of speech which derives from mistiness of 
mind ; for a man cannot write clearly down what he does 
not clearly think. And there is a kind of obscurity which is 
produced by mere inaptitude for writing: the awkwardness 
of the cow handling a rifle. James’s obscurity was the direct 
product of his passion for clarity. 


He detested the slipshod 





sentence which, compact as it may look as a piece of grammar, 
is a mere pot-shot as a piece of representation. He wanted 
to make no statement which did not embody precisely what 
he wanted to say; what, that is to say, he saw as Truth. 
He would have taken, for example, that last sentence of 
mine and, endeavouring to give it a more exact shape, have 
made of it something like the following : 

He wanted, when, that is, he experienced anything so definite or, shall 
we put it, so positively energetic, as a want, to make no statement, 
none at any rate which might be taken by even the least perceptive of 
his hearers as a delivered, and, as it v.cre, final testimony of his reaction 
to things as he saw them, which did not precisely embody what he 
wanted (when, once more, he coherently desired anything, as we have it, 
“higher ’’ than the elementary physical) to say ; what, that is to say, 
he saw, at the moment of speech, be it understood, for the eye of the 
watcher changes, as what, in the absence of a happier name, it has 
pleased us to ennoble with the majestic name of Truth. 


I don’t suggest that I myself have added anything to my 
own sentence by this addition of the pomp and circumstance 
of parenthesis and cireumlocution. I have merely turned a 
short platitude into a long one. But it may serve to show 
the method by which Henry James arrived at his more 
tortuous pages. The method has its disadvantages. The 
man who employs it is sometimes like a man working with 
a pickaxe in a cave. The more he digs away the larger the 
unattacked expanse which invites his strength; or, as one 
might say, the bigger the hole he is in. But when this 
method is employed by a man with the analytical powers, 
the sensitiveness to fine shades, material and spiritual, of 
Henry James, the result is a “ product ” (the kind of word 
that James would always have put in actual or implied 
inverted commas) which never stales and from which one 
gets more and more enjoyment each time one reads. In the 
last resort novels live by the richness of their detail ; and 
James’s detail is exquisite and inexheustible. 


* * ae 


Few modern writers have exercised so strong an influence 
over those who have surrendered themselves to him. He is, 
I should say, more infectious than any writer since (what a 
strange collocation !) Lord Macaulay. A man with a formed 
style can usually read and enjoy Carlyle, Jeremy Taylor, 
de Quincey or George Meredith without showing the least 
tendency (unless deliberate) to imitate them. But when one 
has (I don’t speak only for myself) been reading James one 
finds for a time that one is tempted to write even one’s 
private letters in a style which shows plainly that one has 
set him as a seal upon one’s arm. Even now, when I am 
merely thinking about him, I feel the pressure of that stern 
artistic conscience, and can only with an effort resist the 
demand that I should guard myself here, qualify myself 
here, and elucidate myself there. He was irresistible, like 
one of those stammerers or persons with other attractive or 
unattractive vocal idiosyncrasies whom one cannot help 
imitating when one is with them. A person of any force 
gets through this and the permanent effect of a subjugation 
to James was always good. A too marked echo of him 
would be painful: but his example was salutary, It may 
be possible to grumble with him for this and that. He did 
write mainly about persons with incomes (though these also 
are God’s creatures); he did occasionally behave (as Mr. 
Wells very wittily put it) like a hippopotamus picking up 4 
pea ; and he did annoy some enthusiasts by refusing to place 
his pen habitually at the service of the Great Forces of Our 
Time and other things whose capital importance is of custom 
indicated by capital letters. But in an age of sloppy writing 
he stood for accuracy of craftsmanship; and even men 
whose subjects are Invisible Exports or the Parthenogenests 
of Plants might learn from him how to use to more advantage 
their intellects and their pens. SoLomMoN EAGLE. 
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NEW NOVELS 


These Lynnekers. By J. D. Beresrorp. Cassell. 6s. 
Let Be. By Syei. Campsett Lerupripce. Methuen. 6s. 
Exile. By Doty Wy tiarpe. T. Fisher Unwin. 6s. 


Mr. Beresford looks for truth as some people look for 
trouble. I do not think, however, that in These Lynnekers 
he has been consistently successful in finding it. Amid much 
that is true, sensitive, and wise, I find much that leaves me 
merely puzzled or incredulous. Indeed, there are places 
where I am not sure whether Dick Lynneker is being held 
up to admiration or satirised. I suppose Mr. Beresford 
would answer : “ Neither : he is being just presented ”—but 
that does not wholly settle my difficulty, for, if Dick is being 
merely presented, why am I so constantly and uneasily 
aware of the possibility of satire? I am quite sure that if 
Mr. Beresford ever unites the patient perceptions of Jacob 
Stahl with the instinct for greater novelty of creation which 
struggles towards expression in These Lynnekers he will pro- 
duce something of a magnitude to startle us all. But These 
Lynnekers is not that masterpiece. It is full of good things, 
of course—of good feeling, good thought, and good writing, 
It has atmosphere, and it has moments. And yet 

These Lynnekers are a very old and, so to say, attenuated 
family. Their blood runs thin. Their decision is weak. 
They never do to-day what can be put off till to-morrow. 
They meet crises with a vague murmur that “ it will be all 
right.” Their males, generally, embrace the Church as a 
profession, more because it is good form than because of any 
spiritual call. Of the particular household to which we are 
introduced, Edward and Latimer, the two elder boys, are 
true to type; Dick, the youngest, is a sport—in both the 
biological and the vernacular sense. Eleanor, the elder girl, 
is compact of repressions, codes, jealousies; her nature is 
embittered, thwarted, starved, yet always she clings to the 
Lynneker conviction, or self-deception verging to conviction, 
that the conventional dilatory Lynneker course is necessarily 
right. Adela, the younger girl, makes a runaway match 
with a carpenter, and goes to Canada. But Dick is the 
protagonist—simple, strong, decided, and enormously able, 
he goes for what he wants and gets it. He has no ambitions ; 
he desires only to come directly into touch with life, to solve 
problems, to learn, to achieve. The plot is long and ela- 
borate, full of vivid scenes and delicately-drawn minor 
characters ; at the end there is a brief, but, to me, quite 
unconvincing love story. The whole makes a sincere, an 
interesting, and in some ways a beautiful book. And 
yet—— 

Dick begins his career by going into a bank. He comes 
up against a swindler in the provincial town where he works, 
and naively suggests to the bank manager that the bank’s 
knowledge of the swindler’s financial affairs should be used 
to confute the swindler. The manager, of course, refuses. 
But Dick does use, and makes no secret of using, the fact 
that certain bank notes pass through his hands at the 
bank ; he gets evidence from their numbers and their history. 
Apparently Mr. Beresford does not think that this conflicts 
either with the conventions of banking or with Dick’s own 
honour—which is so odd that I cannot but suspect him of 
some satirical design. Even sharper are my suspicions when 
Dick launches out into the world of high finance and 
becomes a sort of minor power when still in his twenties. 

That is not impossible ; what is impossible is the way in 
Which older and more distinguished men allow him to be 
always elbowing his way in and being frank (with a touch, 
or more than a touch, of rudeness) to them. The famous 
novelist, on whom he thrusts himself unasked and whose 
conversation he interrupts with the remark : “ 1 loathe that 
kind of muck ” ; the famous schoolmaster; the famous 





bishop—they are all either acquiescent or charmed, whereas 
there is no sort of doubt that in real life they would have 
snubbed him and sent him about his business. There are, of 
course, young men of overpowering personality; there are 
also, unfortunately, young men of overpowering “ bounce ” ; 
Dick is not the former, and yet is clearly not meant to be the 
latter. I cannot place him at all. No evidence is given us 
of his being so wonderful as we are told he is. As for his 
brothers, what is the point of making them such cads ? 
Edward is a jealous and quarrelsome and cowardly toady, 
Latimer is a sly self-seeker ; yet surely such characteristics 
are not the peculiar weaknesses of old and conventional 
families. Blood that is simultaneously exhausted and blue 
may manifest itself in a variety of unpleasant ways ; it may 
be vicious, but it generally preserves a standard. Edward 
and Latimer are possible in themselves, but I do not see them 
as typical of the type they are supposed to represent, 
““ Expediency,” we are told, is the fault : does the explana- 
tion suffice? Nor is the actual writing quite so careful as 
Mr. Beresford’s usually is. He has allowed to pass the use of 
the word “ pace” (pages 42 and 281), and of the word 
“ defer ’ (page 48), when in each case he means the opposite ; 
“*hunc”’ should be “ hine ” (page 281 again) ; on page 162 he 
refers to the “ youngest ’’ of two ; on page 214 a man is the 
third son, and on page 230 the eldest. These be but spots on 
the sun of a considerable achievement ; only from Mr. Beres- 
ford we expect something almost completely spotless. 

To show how skilful his touch is—probing and withholding 
with the instinctive rightness of the artist or the surgeon— 
would require a wide range of quotation. Let me instance 
only Eleanor’s reception of the news about Adela’s flight : 

She had an air of being immensely withdrawn from any kind of 
intercourse with her brothers, as though she alone were able to under- 
stand the full tragedy of this awful morning, and was rapt in the 
lonely pride of her contemplation. 

Latimer hurled his protestations at a figure that apparently heard 
without attention. And then suddenly he saw that she was crying. 
She stood perfectly still, with an unmoved face, and let the tears 
well and run unnoticed down her cheeks. It was impossible to asso- 
ciate that strange, steady weeping with any tenderness for her sister, 
And yet wounded family pride was surely quite an insufficient 
explanation. 


I do not think that a proud, self-righteous, bitter jealousy, 
controlled, submerged, denied, could be more simply or 
delicately indicated. 

Let Be is unpretentious—one might almost say common- 
place—in plot, but able—one might almost say brilliant—in 
characterisation. It deals entirely with individuals, never 
with mere types or symbols; speech and action are con- 
sistently true, not to preconceptions of what people ought 
to do in books, but to the facts of what people do do in life. 
The result is effortless and equable. It is also readable, and 
should be read. Let Be stands high among novels of its kind. 
There is a middle-aged husband with a narrow-minded wife, 
and he falls in love with a beautiful, rather shallow, and rather 
selfish girl. Mrs. Lethbridge is equally at home with the 
anxieties and reactions of respectable poverty (in which 
Stella, the beautiful girl, lives) and with the desires and 
thwartings of comfortable established mediocrity. Stella’s 
plainer but stronger sister is an admirable character-study— 
but so are they all. How things arrange themselves in the 
end I will not reveal, lest I spoil some of the interest for my 
readers ; Mrs. Lethbridge, without introducing any startling 
or extravagant incident, has the gift of making you want to 
read on and find out what happens next. 

“ Dolf Wyllarde ” is, at her best, an exceedingly powerful 
writer. In Ewile she is not at her best, but even in this 
melodramatic and unconvincing story her gift of atmosphere 
tells. Exile is a place—remote, desolate, and hot: “ an 
outpost of Empire,” as the sub-title tells us. There is an 
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Admiral with his staff, and there are the usual officials and 
their wives. Need I add that there are the usual seductions 
and scandals ?—the topics of the tropics! The heroine’s 
husband, being an unscrupulous judge, gets himself into a 
tight corner with the Government engineer, who proceeds 
to exact the price usual in such cases—his enemy’s wife’s 
honour. Fortunately his enemy’s wife is in love with him all 
the time! There is another, a pleasanter, love story. There 
is also a riot. And, throughout, there is atmosphere. Really 
to like the book, one would need to like that sort of atmo- 
sphere. GERALD GOULD. 


THE CIVILISATION OF STATES 


The Morality of Nations. By C. Detiste Burns. University 
of London Press. 5s. net. 


The Unity of Western Civilisation. Edited by F. S. Marvin. 
Humphrey Milford. 7s. 6d. net. 


What is Diplomacy? By C. W. Haywarp. Grant Rich- 
ards. 2s. 6d. net. 

The Unity of Western Civilisation and What is Diplomacy ? 
furnish a good commentary upon Mr. Burns’s extraordinarily 
interesting book. In the former Mr. Marvin has collected 
fourteen essays, written by thirteen different writers of 
learning or distinction, or both, which deal with “ those 
common and ineradicable elements in the civilisation of the 
West, which tend to form a real commonwealth of nations.” 
In other words, these writers are taking stock of those facts 
in the past which ought, if the inhabitants of Europe had 
realised them, to have made the State what Mr. Burns tells 
us it should be, a territorial organisation for bringing nations 
together. Mr. Hayward also deals with the past. His book 
is marred by intemperance of feeling and exuberance of lan- 
guage, but, when allowance is made for these blemishes, it 
does succeed in showing the false or obsolete conceptions of 
diplomacy which in the last fifty years have tended to make 
the relations of States non-moral or immoral, and so to dis- 
unite both nations and civilisation. 

These two facts, the unity of civilisation and the disunion 
of States, are really the theme of Mr. Burns’s book. Not 
alone this war, but the whole of modern history shows that 
there is something wrong in the relations of States or in our 
conception of them. This book is unusually valuable because 
its author has seen that we must go back to the beginning, 
and re-examine our conceptions of what a State and its 
functions are. ‘‘ We need,” as he says in his preface, “a 
criticism of inherited conceptions of the State, a review of 
the present moral relationship between States, and an indica- 
tion of the tendencies which are transforming the whole of 
International Politics.” His work, despite its many obvious 
excellences, can hardly be said to be that: it asks rather 
than answers questions, it suggests problems rather than 
provides solutions. 

Mr. Burns insists upon the interdependence and the inter- 
penetration of States. But from our earliest years, when we 
dozed over English history in the class-room smelling of ink 
and slate pencil, we have been taught to regard the State 
as an absolutely isolated unit. When the history book 
showed us the State in relation to other States, it was hardly 
ever a relationship which came from the interpenetration 
of ideas or trade, always the relationship of opposition, of 
struggle and wars. Thus we grow up with a false, because 
one-sided, conception of the independent sovereign State. 
We grew, therefore, to regard it as a closed circle of interests, 
and the main function of a circle is to mark off what lies 
within it from what lies outside. 

i* From such conceptions of the nature of the State come 
principles of inter-State morality like: ‘‘ Every nation for 


itself and God for us all!” They lead clearly to an unending 
series of Great Wars. Mr. Burns seems to believe that by 
changing our view of the State, by looking at it from a 
different angle, we shall see it as an “ organisation for bring- 
ing nations together,” as a unit which can work in harmony 
and interdependence with other similar units. From this 
would come a true morality of nations. His chapters on 
** Peace Relations,” “* Needs of the State,” and “ The Comity 
of Nations ” are full of good suggestions. But the book does 
not end quite as well as it begins. It has cither been written 
too hurriedly, or perhaps its author is one of those people full 
of brilliant ideas, but unable to work them out into a whole. 
At any rate, after starting what would appear to be a most 
fruitful line of thought, he leads the reader too often into 
a condition of mere mental vagueness. Nevertheless, this is 
one of the few bocks of Political Science which owe their 
origin to the War and repay the reading. 


FRENCH POETS THROUGH BOSTON 
EYES 


Six French Poets. Studies in Contemporary Literature. 
By Amy Lowett. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 10s. 6d. net. 

The inter-actions between the civilisations of France and 
America are curious, and would make the subject of an 
interesting book. Mr. Henry James touched upon the 
matter with his peculiar delicacy and pungency in more 
than one of his stories; but the theme might be more 


scientifically elaborated from the historical and social points 


of view, with instructive results. The literary aspect of it 
is well illustrated by such a book as Miss Lowell’s, which 
consists of a collection of lectures on some modern French 
poets, delivered before an audience in Boston. Miss Lowell's 
lectures perhaps on the whole throw more light on Boston 
than on the French poets, The judicious reader will, it is 
true, find in them much information as to the poets’ 
biographies, copious quotations from their works, in the 
original (but there is a useful crib at the end of the volume), 
and reproductions of their photographs: but the still more 
judicious reader will not stop there. It is the revelation of 
the attitude of mind both of the lecturer and, by implication, 
of her audience, which is so peculiarly arresting. “ You 
may bet your boots we’re a cultured crowd,” the fair Chicago 
lady remarked to a visitor from Europe ; but they are not 
so crude as that in New England. They know better—far 
better. Nothing could well surpass the patient sympathy 
with which Miss Lowell scrutinises her poets, her refined 
enthusiasm for their achievements, her enlightened tolerance 
of their faults. Yet, as one reads, one becomes aware of 
some kind of subtle and all-pervading dissonance. It is not 
that Miss Lowell is not doing her very best by M. Francis 
Jammes, M. Paul Fort, and the rest of them ; it is almost, 
one feels inclined to say, because she so obviously is doing 
it that one cannot help feeling the presence of a great gulf 
lying between her and them. Her words, in their effort to 
bridge the gulf, seem only to emphasise it ; and her lectures 
give the impression of being lectures, not on living human 
beings, but on some queer animals, submarine fishes, per- 
haps, illustrated by lantern slides. Miss Lowell knows all 
about these odd products, and explains them with the loving 
care of a delighted scientific observer. “* This interesting 
little creature,” one can almost hear her saying as the poet 
is flashed upon the screen for us, melancholy and distin- 
guished, or bold and decorative, or thin and exasperated, 
as the case may be, “ this interesting little creature”. - - 
and then we learn everything about its singular habits and 
characteristics that there is to know. There is Samain, 
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who “ possessed the gift of wonder; an inestimable posses- 
sion, by the way ” ; who used to say quand je me sens devenir 
pessimiste, je regarde une rose, but about whom it is not 
known “ whether he ever had a definite love story.” It 
seems, as Miss Lowell hastens to add, “ hardly possible for 
him to have escaped such a usual happening”’’; though 
“ whether it was a particular woman he gave up, or whether 
he’merely resigned himself to bachelorhood in the abstract,” 
she is unable to say. These curious creatures have a way of 
remaining a little mysterious even to the most ardent 
investigators. M. de Regnier, too, is not quite all plain- 
sailing. There are his poems—very delicate poems indeed ; 
but there are also his novels, “‘ in which,’’ Miss Lowell says, 
“ the Rabelaisian humour I have spoken of is most apparent.” 
How it is possible “‘ for a man of De Regnier’s delicacy to 
be so coarse is a problem for the psychologist.” M. Paul 
Fort is a more comprehensible phenomenon. This agreeable 
organism “ is fairly intoxicated with the idea of liberty . . . 
exteriorising, full of vitality and vigour, and la joie de vivre. 
. . - He positively bounces with delight through poem after 
poem. He is intensely interested in everything. . . . He 
is master of what Matthew Arnold would have called ‘ the 
grand style,’ but he is also past-master of a hail-fellow-well- 
met diction to sing the preoccupations of the Breton sailors. 
Not even Byron has so fine an irony as he.” 

Miss Lowell is sympathetic ; but there are moments when 
she cannot help showing her audience that she is under no 
delusions—that neither she nor they could possibly belong 
to the same world as the pictures on the screen. “I hardly 
believe religion, as we conceive the term, to be possible to 
the Latin mind.” As we conceive the term !—perhaps ; but 
one thinks of St. Francis and St. Theresa, of Port Royal and 
the French cathedrals, and one would like to interrupt the 
lecturer with a question or two; but there is no time. “I 
only paused here,’’ Miss Lowell adds, “‘ to note a curious 
trait in the Latin character, and one which is often mis- 
understood, and always thoroughly disliked, by Anglo- 
Saxons,” and she hurries on to describe the Symboliste 
movement. Yes, certainly, the creatures do have “ curious 
traits.” Another is their extraordinary interest in metrical 
questions—“ it is very hard for an English reader not to 
smile” at this. “‘ We must constantly remind ourselves 
that . . . in France there is a right and a wrong in pro- 
nunciation, there is a correct construction of sentences, and, 
above all, there is an exact system of versification.” It is 
all very strange—but one gets used to it. For instance, 
there is the mute e, which a Frenchman persists not only in 
counting metrically, but actually sometimes in pronouncing 
—‘ drawing it out,” as Miss Lowell says, “‘ in the disagree- 
able mannerism of the Comédie Frangaise.”” And she adds, 
“the only thing which I can compare this to in English is 
the very bad and foolish tradition of singing English, in 
which ‘ wind’ is pronounced ‘ winde.’”’ Voltaire was of a 
different opinion. ‘ C’est précisément dans ces e muets,” he 
Says, “‘ que consiste la grande harmonie de notre prose et de nos 
vers. . . . Toutes ces désinences heureuses laissent dans l oreille 
un son qui subsiste encore aprés le mot prononcé, comme un 
clavecin qui résonne quand les doigts ne frappent plus les 
touches.”” But at such refinements, “‘ for one who is not a 
Frenchman and therefore in love with the Alexandrine,” it 
certainly is “‘ very hard not to smile.” 

However, Miss Lowell on other occasions amply makes 
up for these occasional and natural brusqueries by the readi- 
hess with which she enters into the difficulties and distresses 
of the literary career. No one realises more fully the 
obstacles which beset the path of genius. In the ‘nineties, 
for instance, when “ talents were rising to the surface every 
day . . . the great Parisian public went about its business 
quite unconscious.”” But Miss Lowell consoles us with a 


reflection: ‘‘ "T'was ever thus; and we need not be sur- 
prised that Paris, clever though she be, is not entirely apart 
from the stream of common humanity.”’ No, not entirely ; 
and then there is another consolation: if only the genius 
“lives to a reasonable age, the public may come round to 
him.” Great are the virtues of “‘a reasonable age” ! 
Besides, “‘ usually, a man would seem to have only a certain 
amount in him. Sometimes he matures slowly. . . . I have 
heard it said that Shakespeare was thirty before he began 
to write, and we know that the painter Gauguin was forty 
before he touched a brush. Daniel Webster, too, was some 
forty odd before he made a speech.”” The perplexing thing 
is, though, that one can never be sure where to have a genius ; 
for “the contrary is often true. . . . Are we so sure that 
Keats was unlucky to die young? The dismal and academic 
Hyperion, so praised by the conventional critic, makes us 
pause and consider the question.”” Decidedly the creatures 
are very capricious. Shakespeare, Gauguin, and Daniel 
Webster might, one would have supposed, have formed in 
combination a pretty strong precedent; but no; here is 
Keats, who will go and write Hyperion, and make us begin 
to think he was quite a lucky fellow to have died so young. 


THE RESEARCH MAGNIFICENT 

A Modern Columbus: his Voyages, his Travels, his Dis- 
coveries, being the Life and Adventures of R. G. 
Knowles, written by Himself. Werner Laurie. 7s. 6d. 
net. 

The story of R. G. Knowles, as Mr. Wells would say, is 
the story of a man who was led into adventure by an idea, 
and he compares favourably with the young gentleman 
in the novel, because he did not find it necessary to desert 
his wife when he went round the world to look for it. The 
idea, which he found somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
Chicago, was that if you say a funny thing fast enough it 
will become funnier still. It was not a large idea or a 
subtle idea, and it may seem to the critical that it was not a 
particularly new idea. But it was a good idea, and it 
led him—if one may lapse for a moment into the dialect of 
another novelist—into a great adventure. The young 
man in the book met tigers and talked to Chinamen about 
progress; but Mr. Knowles, who writes his autobiography 
just like any common judge or general, has done business 
with Lord Curzon’s father-in-law and spoken with the father 
of Charlie Chaplin, which is better than seeing Shelley 
plain anyway. 

One first meets Mr. Knowles as a sort of Samurai, with 
two blankets and a frying-pan, in the neighbourhood of 
the Grand Canyon. A doctor had given him six months to 
live; so he withdrew to spend them in the admirable 
scenery of Colorado and the company of a donkey named, 
with the North American’s characteristic contempt for the 
achievement of his sub-continent, Bolivar, In this region 
he received his first engagement, and for perhaps the first 
time in the ample records of theatrical biography the 
terms of the contract merit preservation : “* Why—-—you are 
so thin that I don’t know how you can well eat, 
let alone sing and dance; and another thing, I don’t 
want my theatre turned into a morgue. Anyhow, if 
you promise not to die in front of the people, I'll give you 
a chance.” Now that Mr. Kipling has lost his appetite 
for blasphemy, there is scarcely anyone left (except perhaps 
Mr. Masefield) who could appreciate the tones and values 
of that exquisite invitation to an artist to exercise his art 
in public. Having accepted it, Mr. Knowles went round 
the world (or at least that part of it which Indo-European 
culture has provided with music-halls) looking for jokes to 
make and for audiences to make them to. It was his 
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Research, and if it is not magnificent, at least it has nothing 
to do with the war. 

The curious attraction of this book consists in the fact 
that Mr. Knowles manages to regard a successful career 
without the ludicrous solemnity of successful persons and 
especially of successful humorists. The reader is not 
asked to pause and uncover before My First Joke, but he 
is merely invited to accompany a rather breathless auto- 
biographer on a journey of three hundred pages round the 
inhabited world and several places in America. If he 
prefers the scenery of Sydney Harbour without an accom- 
paniment of “‘ On the benches in the Park,” sung by the 
aborigines at the water’s edge, he will not read this book ; 
if, on the other hand, he feels that impeccable back-cloth 
to be improved by the introduction of this human interest, 
he will enjoy it exceedingly. It is arguable that the music- 
halls contain more finished artists than any other arena ; 
the performer knows precisely the effect which he intends 
to produce, and, if he is anywhere near the first rank, he 
unerringly produces it: that, without embarking on a 
perilous definition, is Art. For a brief moment Mr. Knowles 
strayed into that solemn temple of inefficiency, the legiti- 
mate: he was cast for the Wrestler in As You Like It, 
and if he had continued in these evil courses, his book 
might have been a dreary narrative of his first meeting 
with Sir Henry (then Mr.) Irving, ending with a mild aspira- 
tion towards a National Theatre. But he emerged from 
the theatre, and his autobiography charms by its infinite 
variety entertainment. One is glad to know that “ My Dear 
Little Girly Girly ” was not only written but also composed 
by the father-in-law of Miss Ethel Levey, and it is an infinite 
satisfaction to have Mr. Knowles’s view of the racy folk-lore 
of the Revue: he regards it as a direct descendant of the 
early minstrel show and scouts the view of some scholars 
that its antecedents are French. The lighter interest of the 
book is to be found in Mr. Knowles’s notes of travel; after 
the elaborate and weighty review of the variety houses of 
four continents, one turns to the author’s frivolous expe- 
riences with Mr. Kipling as a steamer-companion and with 
Dr. Sun Yat Sen as a host. But the fact that Mr. Knowles 
has met Yuan Shih Kai is, after all, a tag: what really 
matters is that he knows the value of Dan Leno. 


SHORTER NOTICES 
Anna Jameson: Letters and Friendships. Edited-by Mrs. Srewarr 


ERsSKINE. Unwin. 15s. net. 

Mrs. Jameson, the author of The Diary of an Ennuyée, of social and 
travel sketches and some popular handbooks on art, appears to us, in 
her friends and correspondence, as a kind of feminine Samuel Rogers— 
a less portentous and a more vivacious Rogers—but still a Rogers. 
She gravitated about a circle of women writers, as he did about the 
men, and Harriet Martineau, Joanna Baillie, Maria Edgeworth, Mary 
Mitford, Geraldine Dewsbury, Elizabeth Gaskell, Mrs. Browning, and 
her two most intimate associates, Lady Byron and Ottilie von Goethe, 
seem to have regarded her in something of the same light as that which, 
to the eye of the male authors, shone about the respectable and even 
lovable form of the Poetical (and hospitable) Banker. Mrs. Erskine, 
who has edited this volume judiciously and has not in the least attempted 
to jockey Mrs. Jameson out of her proper literary position into one 
too high for her, dwells on the present popularity of her works. But 
it is a popular, not a literary reputation, for Anna, for all her good 
qualities, did not possess more than superficial endowments as a writer. 
Her letters are more disappointing than one had hoped—they possess 
that element of commonplace finish common to the letters of the period 
and are full of an agreeable ease. But that is about as much as can be 
said for them, and they are not really so entertaining as those of her 
cynical husband (who was a bad mistake on her part). 


Footnotes to Life. By Frank Crane, D.D. John Lane. 38s. 6d. net. 
National Floodmarks Week by Week. Edited by Marx SuLivan. 
New York: George H. Doran Company. $1.50. 


There are, perhaps, a score or so of writers in America who, by virtue 
of the Press syndicates, are provided with a daily or weekly audience of 


millions. Dr. Frank Crane is of this company. He produces regularly a 
little sermon, criticism, reflection, or anecdote, trims it into short, pointed 
sentences, gives it the needed touch of currency in phrase, and dis- 
charges it through thirty newspapers at some ten million readers. He 
enjoys it ; they love it ; the editors are pleased. Everyone concerned, 
like the merry recruit on the posters, is happy and satisfied. Dr. Crane 
finds his themes at hand day by day—in the street, the store, the study ; 
in religion, business, art, and life’s minor moralities. He is kindly and 
sbrewd and, of course, optimistic, and, like every American teacher 
who gets the ear of the crowd, he has a knack of saying things. 
Editorial notes on passing events and ideas must have a special 
quality of insight and expression if they are to stand the severe ordeal 
of collection into a volume. Collier’s Weekly under Mr. Mark Sullivan 
has become a very popular journal and its editorial page touches 
lightly and suggestively upon the moving show. The paragraphs and 
short articles brought together under the title of National Floodmarks 
are interesting to an English reviewer as illustrating how large a variety 
of subjects can be treated in America by the editorial writers of a 
journal which, if it were aiming at a similar constituency in this 
country, would deliberately confine itself to a narrow range of topics 
and would take for granted that its readers had no intellectual interests. 


Economic Origins of Jeffersonian Democracy. By Professor CHartas 
A. Brarp (Columbia University). Macmillan. 10s. 6d. net. 

The Liberty of Citizenship. By the Hon. Samuet W. McCaut (Yale 
University Lecturer). Humphrey Milford. 5s. net. 

One of these books is big, the other small ; one of them painstakingly 
describes American political thought a century ago, the other skims 
lightly over the popular thinking of to-day ; one of them is by a learned 
professor, the other by a typical “ prominent citizen ’—yet, with all 
their differences, they deal fundamentally with the same issue. How, 
amid economic inequality, can political equality—even, in any genuine 
sense, individual liberty—be maintained? Jefferson would have 
shrunk from the industrial democracies of “‘ hired men” and wage 
earners, into which the most democratic of great nations are inevitably 
developing. Would he have shrunk equally from the legislative “ com- 
mon rules ” that these democracies are more and more imposing on their 
citizens in the vain struggle to make politically free men who are 
economically unfree? Mr. McCaul is much more uneasy in his mind 
about the validity of these common rules than Professor Beard ; but, 
then, Professor Beard has found Jefferson out. He never was really 
a Democrat. “ Jeffersonian Democracy simply meant the possession 
of the Federal Government by the agrarian masses, led by an aris- 
tocracy of slave-owing planters, and the theoretical repudiation of the 
right to use the Government for the benefit of any capitalist groups— 
fiscal, banking or manufacturing.” 

The Expansion of Russia. By Francis Henry Sxrine. Cambridge 
University Press. 6s. net. 

This is a new edition of a most useful book. Mr. Skrine’s history 
of Russia in the nineteenth century has the supreme merit that it 
was not produced to order on the outbreak of war, but had been in 
existence for four years when Sir Edward Grey’s Convention of 1907 
changed the direction of Anglo-Russian relations. The book is a 
history of Russian policy from Alexander I. to Nicholas II.; it is 
possible in Russia, as in France, Italy and Germany, to date a new 
period from the Napoleonic wars, although there is a great deal in 
the earlier policy of Catherine II. that is relevant to the consideration 
of Russo-Turkish relations in the nineteenth century. Mr. Skrine 
makes no attempt to deal with the history of Russian literature, which 
has done so much to misinform many western Kuropeans on the subject 
of their Eastern neighbour. His maps are singularly instructive 
and indicate the steady advance of the Russian Empire in Central 
Asia in a way that would have made the late Lord Beaconsfield’s 


blood run cold. 


Royalist Father and Roundhead Son. By Crcitia COUNTESS OF 
Densicu. Methuen. 12s. 6d, net. 


A book by an existing countess about her forbears in the Civil War 
might very well be predisposed to partisanship. But, as it chanced, 
William Feilding, the first Earl of Denbigh, was a Royalist and his son 
Basil a Roundhead. The first carl was a close relative of the Duke of 
Buckingham and a son of Susan Villiers, Countess of Buckingham. 
He was both diplomat and soldier and commanded the third expedition 
to Rochelle. On the outbreak of the Civil War he became a volunteer 
in the King’s Guard of Horse and was appointed to the Council of War. 
Father and son fought, though without meeting, against each other at 
Edgehill. The son Basil was for some time Charles’s ambassador at 
Venice and was subsequently removed from his offices on suspicion of 
sympathies with the Parliamentary Party. In spite of his mother’s 
entreaties, he ultimately joined the Roundhead forces and was 
appointed Commander-in-Chief of the Midlands. He was a dis- 
tinguished soldier and won the Battle of Tipton Green. After the 
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pattle of Worcester he gradually seceded from the Parliament and 
though he received a commission to take charge of the King at Caris- 
prooke Castle, refused to serve with the committee of judges appointed 
to try Charles. At the Restoration, his petition to Charles II. was 
accepted and he was reinstated in his estates and the King’s good 

Henceforward, he retired from public life to his country seat 
at Newnham Paddox. Susan Villiers died an exile in attendance upon 
Henrietta Maria. Lady Denbigh’s memoir is plainly and competently 
done. It is not a particularly attractive record, partly because the 
attitude of the writer is too detached and partly because neither of 
the two prominent Denbighs are of much psychological interest. 


THE CITY 


F markets themselves there is very little to report. 
O Business is dwindling, partly because people are 
awaiting events, and partly in anticipation of the 
forthcoming War Loan. The only section which looks like 
keeping up activity in the face of these circumstances is the 
rubber section. The £1 share of the Rubber Plantations 
Trust (17s. 6d. paid), which was recommended here on 
February 19th at 18s. 74d., is now quoted at 21s. 74d., and 
should stand several shillings higher later on in the year. 
Shell Transports have risen steadily of late and are now 
97s. 6d., as compared with 81s. 3d. when the war broke out. 
Shipping shares are weaker, buyers holding back apparently 
on account of the threatened recrudescence of submarine 
activity. The public does not realise that if a Company 
were to lose all its vessels it could return to its shareholders 
three or four times its capital, for the ships are insured at 
their present inflated values. The Underground Electric 
Railway’s Report for 1915 came out on Tuesday night and 
shows a slight improvement on the previous year’s figures, 
the revenue being £34,000 better at £667,000. The full 
6 per cent. is again paid on the £6,330,050 of 6 per cent. 
Income Bonds, and a balance of £88,575 is carried forward. 
These Income Bonds at their present price of 854 return 
£7 Os. 4d. per cent., free of income tax, and seem a good semi- 
speculative purchase; for even if it were ever necessary 
temporarily to reduce the rate of interest, it would still give 
a much higher return than appears at first sight, interest 
being paid free of income tax. When the Bonds were created 
the Company did not foresee an income tax of 3s. 6d. in the 
pound, with more to follow. The Bonds have a market also 
in New York and Amsterdam. 


* * * 


The one firm section of the markets is that devoted to 
rubber-producing shares, and the reason is not far to seek. 
The reports and accounts for 1915 are now commencing to 
appear and make a very good showing. Thus, the Bagan 
Serai Company reports a crop of 277,505 lbs. as against 
191,822 lbs. in 1914. The complete cost of production was 
11°85d. per lb. as against 12-71d. in the previous year. The 
average gross selling price was 2s. 5°56d. per lb. as compared 
with 2s. 2-31d. ; and the dividend for the year is 25 per cent., 
as against 20 per cent., with £9,195 carried forward as against 
£1,094. The crop estimate for the current year is 348,550 lbs., 
and when it is borne in mind that the present price of rubber 
is 8s. 84d. per lb., whereas the Company last year obtained 
an average of 2s. 54d., and its working costs are less than Is. 
per lb., it will be seen that if the average price of rubber 
this year is only 3s, the earnings will be equal to about 
70 per cent. of the issued capital, The shares can be bought 
at about 50s., at which they seem cheap: 


* cd * 


From the foregoing remarks it will be seen how important 
a factor the average price of rubber is. This naturally 
hinges upon the relation of consumption to production, and 
in the past some apprehension has been expressed as to 
whether consumption would keep pace with the large 
increase in supply that will occur as the trees planted within 
the last few years come into bearing. A subscriber to THE 
New SraresMan who lives in the Malay Peninsula and is 
personally interested in the rubber industry has been good 
enough to write me on this point, and to send an estimate 





he has made of the production for the next few years, 
according to which the approximate production for the years 
1915 to 1918 inclusive will be 102,000 tons, 150,000 tons, 
203,500 tons, and 250,000 tons; and he queries whether 
there will be a sufficient demand for rubber to keep the price 
over 2s. in view of this enormous increase in production, to 
which should be added, he says, between 45,000 and 50,000 
tons of wild rubber. I have shown my correspondent’s 
figures to two of the most eminent authorities on the subject, 
as the result of which these gentlemen have gone over their 
estimates again. They cannot agree with the figures given 
above, and state that, taking carefully into account all the 
areas that are coming into bearing, they estimate the 
production of plantation rubber for the current year at 
132,000 tons, for 1918 at 164,000 tons (as compared with 
250,000 stated by my correspondent), and consider that only 
in 1920 will the production rise above 250,000 tons. The 
estimate for 1916 is confirmed by Mr. C. A. Lampard, Chair- 
man of several of the leading rubber companies, who, at a 
recent meeting, stated that he estimated that the production 
from the plantations this year would be about 130,000 tons, 
whereas the total world consumption he reckoned at 167,000 
tons ; but this figure excluded the consumption of Germany, 
Austria, Turkey and the Balkan States, which, in normal 
times, used to be about 30,000 tons. In view of these figures, 
it does not appear as though the production of rubber would 
be in excess of the demand for several years to come, and 
although it is not to be anticipated that rubber will keep at 
its present high price, it does not appear likely to fall to 2s. 
for some considerable time ; and at that figure most com- 
panies would be making a profit of 100 per cent. on their 
cost of production. Most of the rubber shares which have 
been mentioned in these notes from time to time have shown 
considerable rises ; an exception thus far is Bukit Panjong, 
which is stil} obtainable at about 10s. 44d. Particulars of 
this Company were given here on January 29th, and as a 
good dividend-paying investment it would be difficult to 
improve on this share at its present price. 
* * * 

During the past generation currency conditions in Western 
Europe had become settled, and only people past middle age 
remember the numerous discussions that occurred on the 
subject. After the war, however, we shall probably find 
ourselves in the midst of such discussions, and it is extremely 
probable that some of the belligerent countries will possess 
two forms of currency—viz., gold and paper, as is at present 
the case with Argentine and Brazil. In those countries, for 
many purposes, the gold dollar (or milreis, in the case of 
Brazil) is still the unit of account, but the circulating 
currency is in the shape of paper, which stands at a discount 
as compared with the gold unit, which has disappeared from 
circulation ; thus, in Argentina, at the present time the 
relationship of the paper dollar to the gold dollar is fixed at 
$100 paper (“ national currency,” as it is called) to $44 gold, 
so that if one were to effect a payment in gold, more than 
double the amount paid might easily be returned in change— 
but in paper! Already, during the war, several expedients 
have been resorted to. In France there has been such a 
famine in currency that several towns have issued their own 
paper money (the City of Havre, for instance, has issued 
one france notes), whilst other towns have actually put into 
circulation notes of as low a value as 50 centimes. Russia 
has printed the designs of an old Jubilee postage stamp upon 
thick paper, has printed certain figures thereon and has 
authorised their use as legal tender. In October last 
Germany put into circulation iron coins, presumably because 
the convenient nickel coinage was withdrawn for army pur- 
poses, the metal being well-nigh indispensable in the manu- 
facture of armaments; the iron money is to be withdrawn 
two years after the cessation of hostilities. In Mexico all the 
small metallic currency has disappeared owing to the amount 
of paper money put into circulation by the various Govern- 
ments, and tramway tickets have been used for small change, 
whilst cardboard money has been issued by the numerous 
generals who have temporarily held the reins. : 
Emit Davies. 
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COMPANY MEETING. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
(LIMITED) 


The Annual Meeting of the Prudential Assurance Company (Limited) 
was held on Thursday last at the Chief Office, Holborn Bars, Mr. Thomas 
C. Dewey, the Chairman of the Company, presiding. 

The Assistant Secretary (Mr. W. C. Sharman) having read the notice 
convening the meeting and the auditors’ report, 

The Chairman, who was received with cheers, said: Ladies and 
gentlemen, we met last year under the shadow of the terrible conflict 
which is still devastating the wealth and happiness of Nations, and we 
meet again with one thought still uppermost in our hearts and minds— 
a thought which has, however, in the interval ripened into full con- 
viction—that fearful though the sacrifices which we are called upon 
to make may be, there is no limit to the suffering which we would 
cheerfully endure rather than submit to an inconclusive Peace. 

It is certainly evident that the preparations unceasingly made by 
Germany for forty years, in order that she might assert her mastery 
throughout Europe, had given her an enormous advantage over her 
peace-loving neighbours, but her disregard of all those amenities 
by which civilisation has sought to alleviate the horrors of War, her 
sheer brutality and barbarism, have effectively kindled the spirit of 
the Allied Nations and caused them to employ unitedly and to the 
exclusion of all other considerations the full extent of their greater 
resources for the organisation of Victory. 

Signs are not wanting that, great as is the strength of Germany, 
the grip which our Grand Fleet has imposed upon her imports and 
exports, coupled with the fact that nearly all her foreign securities 
have been exhausted, has seriously impaired her ability to pay for 
such imports as she can secure and which she so greatly needs. 

Paper currency may solve internal difficulties for a time, but the 
continuous fall in the value of German exchanges is a sure indication 

that an economic crisis cannot be indefinitely postponed, and her 
situation is made increasingly difficult by the necessity which she is 
under of supporting her Allies whose financial position is even more 
precarious than her own. 

Sustained by the justice of our cause we look forward with confidence 
to the time when our forces by land, by sea, and by air, together 
with those of our invincible Allies, will win the final and crushing 
victory over the Hun and destroy for ever the evil dream of Prussian 
domination. 

Let me now direct your attention to the first page of the Report. 
The figures there shown would have been amazing if the year 1915 
had been a year of peace, but when we consider the number of unusual 
calls upon us all, together with increased taxation and greatly increased 
cost of living, the figures Iam about to quote will show what astonishing 
results our Company has produced. 

The total assets as shown by the balance sheet are {£94,794,798, 
being an increase of £3,592,454 over last year. 

The total income of the Company during the past year was 
£17,831,590, an increase of £635,502 over that of the previous year, 
and of £1,263,981 over that for 1913. Of this amount £3,677,559 
came from interest and dividends and {13,672,644 from premiums. 
The interest and dividends were £107,666 in excess of those for 1914. 

It is, however, to the increase in the premiums received in the 
Industrial Branch I would direct your attention. In 1914 the pre- 
miums received amounted to £8,176,202, an increase of £301,746, and 
I then told you that in a normal year with fifty-two collecting weeks 
we had never before had so great an increase. In 1915 the premiums 
received amounted to no less than £8,506,063, which is an increase of 
£329,861. That is to say, in spite of the Country being engaged in 
hostilities for the whole of the twelve months, we have again secured 
a record premium increase. 

The number of Industrial policies in force has been increased during 
the past year by 774,877 to 20,859,887, assuring {276,402,265 exclu- 
sive of bonus ; the average duration of these policies exceeds thirteen 
years. When it is remembered how many of these policies have 
only been recently effected, it is, I think, a wonderful thing to be able 
to say that our efforts to prevent wasteful lapsing have succeeded to 
such an extent that nearly twenty-one millions of policies have an 
average duration of over thirteen years. 

The premiums receivable in respect of these policies amount to 
£171,755 per week, or {9,862 more than in the previous year. This 
is an increase in the weekly premiums that has never been approached 
in the history of the Company. 

In the Ordinary Branch the number of policies issued was 68,785, 
assuring £6,619,218, and producing a new annual premium income of 
£457,217. This is an increase of 3,034 in the number of policies, 
£300,375 in the sums assured, and £32,864 in new premiums, over the 
new business for 1914. Our business in policies for {500 and upwards 
still continues to increase, and during last year exceeded {1,100,000 
in new assurances. The premiums received in the Ordinary Branch 
during the year were £5,157,516, being an increase of {121,891 over 
the year 1914. The total sum assured under the 935,514 policies in 
force at the end of the year was {£104,336,208. 

The claims in both Branches for the year have been very heavy, 
amounting in all to £8,269,363, of which more than {5,000,000 was due 
toclaims by death. The war claims for the year amounted to £571,035 : 
these claims were on comparatively young lives and in consequence 
involvedaheavy loss. Inaddition, quite apart from the War claims, the 








mortality amongst the general pogsetes was heavy for a considerable 

portion of the year. As the Prudential policy-holders are representa- 
tive of the whole of the kingdom, heavier claims on the Company are 
always coincident with an increased death rate among the general 
population. Whilst I believe that an improvement in the mortality 
among the civilian population may be expected there is, unfortunately, 
only too much reason to fear that the war claims will be heavier rather 
than lighter during the current year. 

You will remember that at the commencement of hostilities the 
Directors decided that no additional premium should be charged for the 
extra war risk on existing policies, excepting for those on the lives of 
officers and men of the Regular Army, and that these Assurances should 
be free up to £250. The value of this concession may be gauged by the 
fact that since the commencement of hostilities war claims exceeding 
three-quarters of a million pounds have been paid, or a weekly average 
of over 500 claims for about £10,000. 

Of the amount paid, £113,366 was due to Naval casualties ; £627,750 
to deaths in the Army; £19,534 to frightfulness, including that most 
inhuman of outrages the sinking of the Lusitania; and {2,815 to 
Zeppelin raids and the coast bombardments. So far as financial help 
can alleviate the suffering caused by the War I may claim that the 
Prudential has worthily upheld its traditions. 

The expense ratio has slightly increased in both Branches. While 
an increased new business always tends to increase expenditure the 
economy in working by concentrating our business into limited areas 
has more than counterbalanced this, and an appreciable reduction in 
the rate of expenditure would have been shown had it not been for the 
temporary clerical assistance it has been necessary to obtain on account 
of the very large number of our staff who have joined the Colours. I 
may say that practically the whole cost of the temporary assistance 
represents additional expenditure. 

You are probably aware, Ladies and Gentlemen, that from the 
commencement of the War the Directors, being anxious to encourage 
those members of the indoor and outdoor Staffs who desired to enlist, 
have paid them the difference between their official salaries and their 
service pay, in order that they might not suffer financially by reason 
of their patriotic response to the Country’s call. 

Dealing with the subject of finance, the year we have just passed 
through will long remain notable, not only in the annals of the Country, 
but in the records of the Prudential. If I may draw a parallel the 
tremendous financial strain has been met both by the Country and the 
Prudential by a mobilization of resources without precedent. 

The issue of a 4} per cent. War Loan in July last followed by the sale 
of 5 per cent. Exchequer Bonds altered the whole standard of interest 
rates. The result was a further depreciation in the market value of 
all interest-bearing securities, and although this depreciation has to 
some extent been disguised by the retention on the Stock Exchange of 
minimum prices, yet it would be idle to ignore its existence. 

The question of this depreciation received the earnest attention of 
your Board, and in view of the fact that prices have not yet attained a 
stable basis, and free dealing on the Stock Exchange is not yet per- 
mitted in many groups of investments, it was decided to adopt the same 
course as last year, viz., to carry substantial amounts to Investment 
Reserve Funds rather than to further write down the value of our 
Securities. We have accordingly added the sum of {600,000 to the 
Reserve Fund in the Ordinary Branch, bringing it to a total of 
£1,600,000, and £342,365 to the Reserve Fund in the Industrial Branch, 
which after deducting {92,365 for realized losses on Conversion of 
Consols brings that Investment Reserve Fund to £1,000,000. 

In addition we have carried {£700,000 to a special contingency fund 
in the Ordinary Branch which will be available to meet any emergency 
which may possibly arise. It is of interest to note that the total 
Reserve Funds and amounts carried over in both branches which are 
available to meet the spscial conditions imposed by the War amount 
to a total of over £4,100,000. 

When it is remembered that during the six years preceding the War 
we wrote down our securities by over {5,000,000 you will realise how 
effectively we have made provision for the difficulties with which we 
have been faced. 

This depreciation would be more serious if realisation of investments 
were necessary to meet liabilities ; its importance is, however, very 
much minimised in the case of a Life Assurance Company, which is in 
the position of holding securities to meet liabilities the great majority 
of which emerge only in the somewhat distant future. The depre- 
ciation has been most severe in what may be termed permanent securi- 
ties, that is securities which are not redeemable at any fixed date. We 
have therefore valued these on the stringent basis of their present 
saleable values. Securities for which quotations were available have 
been valued at their actual market prices. Where minimum prices 
existed they have been disregarded and values placed on the securities 
considerably below those which we estimate could easily be realised 
in the open market. I am happy to say that our investment reserve 
funds in each branch are much more than sufficient to meet this 
depreciation. 

n the case of terminable securities we feel that a market valuation 
in such times as the present is not a true test of value. In the past we 
have purchased many securities of which the Capital Value is definitely 
repayable at some future date. For these securities we have always 
established Sinking Funds sufficient to equalise the book values and 
redeemable values at maturity. So long as the interest is duly paid, so 
long as we have good reason to believe the capital will be paid, and so 
long as we do not have to realise, we maintain that such securities are 
quite as valuable assets of the Company as they were at the date of 
purchase. 
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With regard to the first two of these conditions we are quite secure, 
having made ample provision to meet the case of any possible default 
in our small holding of enemy securities. With regard to the third 
condition, the possibility of having to realise securities, our position 
is unassailable. Apart from our normal excess of income over outgo, 
and in addition to our large cash balance at the bank, we hold at 
present over £10,000,000 of securities maturing this year, of which 
{9,000,000 are British Government Treasury Bills. 

In the past we have put aside large sums to meet depreciation. 
Some have thought that the policy followed was too cautious, but time 
has justified the action of the Directors. This year we are reserving 
a very much larger proportion of our surplus, and it may again be 
urged that we are erring on the side of safety. 

Ladies and gentlemen, we stand at a crisis in the history of the 
Country ; no man can forecast the length of the war, no man can tell 
what the future will bring forth. It may happily prove that we have 
been over-cautious. If so, the surplus which is being withheld will 
help to increase future bonuses. On the other hand, if the war should 
continue, if increased strain should have to be borne, then I say to 
you it would not be oe to the Company, it would not be fair to the 
shareholders, it would not be right to the policy-holders, for us to 
neglect any precaution to preserve the strength and reputation of the 
Company. 

I said last year that the Prudential was prepared loyally to do its 
share in aiding the finances of the Country. When I used these words 
I had no idea how soon or in what manner we should be put to the 
test, but the following letter from the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who has kindly authorised its publication, affords one illustration of 
the fulfilment of our promise : 

Treasury Chambers, 
Whitehall, S.W., 
4th August, 1915. 

Dear Str,—I have to thank the Prudential Assurance Company on 
behalf of His Majesty’s Government for the patriotic spirit they 
have shown in placing the whole of their American securities at the 
disposal of the Treasury at a fair and reasonable price. The transac- 
tion has been of considerable assistance in facilitating Exchange 
operations, and the greatest credit is due to the Company for its 
prompt action. 

Yours very truly, 
R. McKENNA. 

G. E. May, Esq., 

Secretary, 
Prudential Assurance Company. 


You may be interested to hear a few details of the transaction. 
We recognised early last summer that steps would have to be taken to 
regulate the American Exchange, and accordingly intimated to the 
Government that we were prepared to place at their disposal all our 
holding of American Securities. The offer was accepted, and the 
whole matter was carried out with remarkable rapidity. 

It is our practice to detach the sheets of Coupons from our Bonds 
in order to facilitate the cashing of them as they fall due. These 
Coupons had again to be attached to the Bonds, and it is interesting 
to note that within a period of forty-eight hours over 44,000 Bonds of 
a nominal value of over £8,750,000 were checked, removed from our 
own strong-rooms, had their sheets of coupons attached, and were 
despatched to the Bank of England. 

Merely to state that we did this work in forty-eight hours may not 
seem very remarkable, but if I give you a few more particulars you will 
better appreciate what the work really was. 

The actual Bonds themselves made up six motor ’bus loads. The 
adhesive paper used to affix the sheets of coupons to the Bonds measured 
well over eight miles. A staff of about 100 was engaged until nearly 
midnight. The work was carried out under the personal supervision 
of the Directors, and when all was finished the Bank of England informed 
us that everything had been found to be correct except that a single 
coupon of the value of only a few shillings had in some unexplained 
manner apparently vanished. 

The second transaction of note was our application for over 
£3,000,000 War Loan. This represents what is probably the largest 
subscription from any Company (excluding Banking Companies) 
throughout the kingdom. The conversion of our holdings of Consols 
and 34 per cent. War Loan brought our total holding of New War Loan 
to over £5,000,000. 

Mainly as a result of these two transactions we increased our holding 
of British Government Securities by nearly £12,000,000. 

As a further matter of interest I may tell you that we have been 
enabled during the year to take advantage of the fluctuating rates 
of exchange and sell to Neutral countries {1,200,000 of their own 
Securities. This was not only of advantage to the Company but aided 
national interests, as it brought back capital from abroad for invest- 
ment in our own Country. 

I trust I shall not weary you but I must now beg your attention 
to the Valuation Report. This Report is always of exceptional in- 
terest, but this year is of special importance. The valuation has 
been made on the same stringent basis as in previous years. 

_ In the Ordinary Branch the surplus disclosed is {1,519,331, which 
is {275,622 less than last year. The reasons for this reduction are 
either directly or indirectly connected with the War. The main 
Sources of profit on life assurance business are, one, favourable mor- 
tality, two, interest earned in excess of the rate assumed in the val- 
uation, three, saving in expenses. The war has had the effect of 
decreasing all three sources of profit. 

Our mortality experience this year has been increased owing to the 


payment of {145,5360n war claims in this Branch. The rate of interest 
earned in 1915, after deduction of income tax, was £3 19s. 6d., as against 
£4 38. tod. in 1914. The reduction is almost entirely due to the 
increased income tax to which we have been subjected. The third 
source of profit—viz., saving in expenses, is also less this year owing to 
the causes to which I have already referred. 

A very grave problem faced the Directors as to how the surplus 
should be dealt with, and eventually it was decided we should not be 
justified in making any general distribution of surplus at the present 
time. The conditions were so unsettled, and the future course of events 
so entirely dependent on the duration of the war, that we considered the 
most prudent way of dealing with the surplus would be by setting aside 
£700,000 as a special contingency fund, by strengthening the Invest- 
ments Reserve Fund by the addition of £600,000, and by carrying 
forward the balance of {219,331. This method safeguards the interests 
of the policy-holders and shareholders, since it leaves a very large sum 
available for distribution, when the proper time arrives, and at the 
same time it conserves the resources of the Company. 

The shareholders, therefore, do not this year receive any portion of 
this surplus, since they share only in profits when such are declared. 

It was felt that the suspension of bonus would act somewhat unfairly 
on those policy-holders whose policies become claims during the year, 
either by death or maturity of endowment, and it has been decided, 
therefore, to pay a bonus in such cases when claims arise. 

In the Industrial Branch the surplus is £1,043,025, which is about 
£500,000 less than for the previous year. Here the same causes have 
operated in reducing surplus as in the Ordinary Branch, and, as you 
have just heard, the first call on that surplus was £342,365 for the 
increase of the Investments Reserve Fund. 

Moreover, in the Industrial Branch we have an additional cause 
contributing to this reduction—namely, the Courts (Emergency Powers) 
Act. You will remember that last year we set aside £300,000 to meet 
the contingent liabilities arising under the Act, and it would have been 
possible to have drawn upon this special reserve for the purposes for 
which it was set aside. We have thought it better, however, to meet 
the strain out of the year’s revenue and maintain this reserve intact. 
In addition, it was found necessary to increase the reserve in order to 
meet the additional strain caused by the prolongation of the War. We 
have, therefore, carried {50,000 to this reserve, which stands, as at 
December 31st last, at £350,000. 

The Courts (Emergency Powers) Act, 1914, contained a provision 
that certain sections of Industrial policy-holders might, during an 
indefinite period, retain the benefit of their assurance policies without 
implementing their part of the contract by payment of premiums. 

On the ground of expediency, the terms of these policies were over- 
ruled to the supposed advantage of the parties to one side of the 
contracts, but it should be borne in mind that Section 1 (B) of the Act 
was approved by the Legislature as part of emergency legislation only 
in the expectation that large classes of the industrial population would, 
owing to the War, find their occupations gone or their incomes seriously 
reduced. 

It is, happily, a matter of common knowledge that this expectation 
has proved to be entirely unwarranted, the industrial classes having 
enjoyed a degree of prosperity beyond all precedent in our history, and 
this condition of affairs has in turn led our Statesmen to seek for some 
scheme of investment which will attract the surplus earnings of these 
classes of the people who are encouraged by Act of Parliament to allow 
their assurance premiums to remain unpaid. 

Having regard to the fact that the Company, during last year, pur- 
chased British War Loan and Treasury Bills to the value of nearly 
£12,000,000 it would seem that among the schemes which are being 
favourably considered by the Government with the object of attracting 
the savings of the small investor, the repeal of Section 1 (B) of the 
Courts (Emergency Powers) Act might well find a prominent place. 

We actually find that the Act discourages savings, for many persons 
are suspending payment of premiums under its shelter who are better 
able to maintain them than in ordinary times. Some of those who 
have suspended payment on their existing policies have even gone so far 
as to take out new assurances, thus securing the benefit of two policies 
at the expense of one. 

All these people are receiving free assurance at the expense of their 
fellow policy-holders, for even though the premiums are unpaid the 
Company is called upon to pay claims when death occurs. 

In consequence of this Act and the other considerations I have men- 
tioned the Directors regret that the surplus in the Industrial Branch 
does not permit of any allotment to the Industrial Branch policy-holders 
under the profit-sharing scheme which was started in the year 1907. 

You will remember that the shareholders at that time voluntarily 
gave up their rights in any surplus profits beyond a fixed amount 
except as regards one-sixth of such surplus profits, four-sixths being 
distributed among the Industrial Branch policy-holders and one-sixth 
among the outdoor staff. During the nine years the scheme has been in 
operation the policy-holders have had allotted to them {2,260,000 and 
the outdoor staff £565,000, or {2,825,000 in all. This year, conditions 
for which the Courts (Emergency Powers) Act is largely responsible 
prevent any allotment of surplus profit being made to the outdoor staff 
or the policy-holders, and the shareholders not only receive no bonus, 
but, further, their dividend is reduced by £100,000. 

It was felt, however, that there would be some hardship in the case of 
claims on Industrial policies arising during the year, and in these cir- 
cumstances it was decided to utilise the balance of bonus previously 
allotted to policy-holders but not yet distributed. At the close of the 
year this amounted to £151,862, which sum, however, is subject to 
reduction on account of the bonus on claims arising for the first two 
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months of 1916. A substantial sum remains at the present time, from 
which bonus additions will be made on all policies of 10 years’ duration 
and upwards. These bonuses will range from 24 per cent. to 60 per 
cent. of the sum assured, according to the number of years’ premiums 
which have been paid. 

During the course of an extremely strenuous year we have proceeded 
uninterruptedly with the formation of agencies under the block system 
of collection, a method which I have explained to you on former 
occasions. 

Last year I was able to tell you that we had concentrated nearly 
one-eighth of our Industrial Branch income, representing over one 
million pounds a year, in 1,300 blocks. 

The proportion has now grown from 12 per cent. to 27 per cent., 
the yearly income so concentrated from one million to two million 
four hundred thousand pounds and the number of blocks from 1,300 
to 3,000. 

The average weekly earnings of our Agency Staff have risen during 
the year by more than two shillings, making an advance of eleven 
shillings during the past four years, and the increased value which is 
attached to our agencies is shown by the fact that in the four years 
referred to there has been a reduction of 7 per cent. in the proportion of 
agency changes. 

One of the objects we sought to secure by the introduction of the 
block system of collection was an improvement in the status and 
remuneration of our Agency Staff, and it is satisfactory therefore to 
find that during the past year the rate of changes in block agencies was 
less than half the proportion of changes under the older agency system. 

It is part of the programme of the Company that the benefit of any 
economy which increasing efficiency of method in the working of the 
Industrial Branch may render possible in normal times shall be par- 
ticipated in by the policy-holders of that Branch and by our outdoor 
Staff. This result is,as a matter of fact, secured by our profit-sharing 
scheme of 1907 to which I have already alluded. 

Apart from the operation of this scheme, the Directors hold that 
efficiency resulting in economy should be rewarded, and they welcome 
the evidence of increased earning power on the part of the outdoor Staff 
believing that it will result in advantage to all connections of the 
Company. 

The devotion to duty with which the Staff, indoor and outdoor, have 
served the Company during a year of unprecedented difficulty has been 
beyond praise. 

Realising that recruiting must fail to provide the men in numbers 
requisite for the success of our arms unless Commercial interests were 
willing to make sacrifices in proportion to the dangers which threatened 
our Country, the Directors announced that any member of the Staff 
able and willing to join the Colours should be permitted and encouraged 
to do so, and that the Prudential would not ask exemption for any one 
of them. 

The patriotism of our men corresponded to the action of the Direc- 
tors : up to the end of last year 76 per cent. of the number of those of 
eligible age were already serving or had volunteered for service, and 
we are faced with the prospect of transacting the business of the 
Company with a Staff reduced by more than 10,000 men. 

The Directors observe with gratification that a large proportion are 
serving as Commissioned Officers or in the higher non-commissioned 
ranks, showing that these members of their Staff have either trained 
in times of Peace or had subsequently spared no effort in becoming 
qualified, and in any case that they were willing to accept such re- 
sponsibilities as they were considered fit to discharge. 

Those who are ineligible for active service resolved that, to the 
extreme limit of their powers, the efficient commercial service for which 
the Company is justly celebrated should be maintained unimpaired. 

You, are aware that our two Voluntary Aid detachments devote 
some portion of their time, sometimes by day and sometimes by night, 
to Red Cross duty, and they have removed from the various London 
railway centres to Hospitals and Homes more than 65,000 sick and 
wounded men. 

A number of our lady clerks and some of our maidservants attached 
to the Housekeeper’s Staff have also been engaged in Red Cross work 
as opportunity offered, at home and abroad. 

The value of the commercial work of lady clerks has recently formed 
the subject of discussion throughout the kingdom: for more than 
forty years we have given employment to a clerical staff of women, 
whose numbers have been increased since the passing of the National 
Insurance Act from 400 to 2,000 at our Chief Office, and I am happy to 
say that their work is performed in a manner which gives us great 
satisfaction. 

In many cases they do not contemplate, as does a young man, the 
devotion of a lifetime to commercial pursuits, but when it is found 
possible to interest them in their work they display considerable 
ability, and their willingness to undertake responsibility is developing 
with commendable rapidity. 

You will notice this year the Accounts include for the first time a 
Revenue Account and Balance Sheet for the General Branch. This 
arises from the fact that under our new Memorandum and Articles 
it is necessary for all business other than Life Assurance to be trans- 
acted in this Branch. The Sickness Assurance business and the 
Contribution for Expenses for Approved Societies and any other 
business we may undertake in the future will appear in the accounts of 
the General Branch. 

I am glad to report that the number of shareholders again shows a 
steady increase. 

The total number of accounts open on December 31st, 1915, was 
1,669, showing an increase of 89 over last year, 


In conclusion, ladies and gentlemen, I should like to say that I have 
never known a Prudential report of which I have been more proud than 
I am of the present one. Both indoor and outdoor we have worked 
with depleted stafis, we have contended with adverse legislation, we 
have faced unprecedented depreciation, yet in spite of all these obstacles 
we have accomplished a record increase in business. It is true that 
owing to the War the profit shown this year is less than that of previous 
years, but in all our actions we have been prompted by the consciousness 
of our National character, and the well-known loyalty of our share- 
holders and of all connected with the Company. 

We have, as you know, paid many thousands of claims in full which 
we were not legally bound to pay, but these claims have been paid in 
respect of men who died for their Country, and I want to feel that come 
what may you will support a continuance of such action in the future, 

It is also true that we have held over surplus instead of distributing 
it, and in so doing we have been providing not for present known 
liabilities but for possible contingencies, and I believe that this is 
exactly what would be expected and desired in this crisis by every 
Policy-holder and Shareholder of the Prudentia!. : 

I now beg to move :—"‘ That the report of the directors and accounts 
certified by the auditors be received and adopted, the statutory report 
of the auditors having been previously read to the meeting.” I will ask 
the deputy-chairman to second the motion. 


The Deputy-Chairman (Sir William J. Lancaster) :—‘‘ Ladies and 
Gentlemen,—-I beg leave, at the invitation of the chairman, to exercise 
once more the privilege of seconding the resolution which has just been 
proposed, and I do so with the greatest possible satisfaction. It is, no 
doubt, a disappointment to many of you, as it is to us, that during a 
year when we are able to record such a wonderful increase of business 
we should not be able also to carry out our usual practice of distributing 
a bonus. There is, however, something more than a bonus to look to, 
and that is the stability of our company. We want to place that 
beyond all question ; and therefore, instead of distributing the large 
surplus of assets over liabilities which our valuation has shown, we 
thought it wiser to devote the surplus that we could spare to the building 
up of our reserve funds, and to set aside the sum of £700,000 to the 
contingency fund for those accidents which may arise, and which the 
wisest of us can hardly expect to foresee with any degree of accuracy. 
The chairman has dealt so fully with all the points in the accounts that 
very little remains for me to say, but I should like to emphasise, if I 
may, the matter of the claims that we have paid on the lives of soldiers 
who have fallen in the defence of their country. We are not liable, as 
he has told you, to pay the full amount of those claims, but we have 
done so, and are happy to have done so, and thus to have rendered some 
financial assistance to their surviving relatives. It should be borne in 
mind, I think, that these are on the lives of young, active, healthy men, 
who might, in the ordinary course, have been expected to live for many 
a‘long year, and we have had to spend a sum of over £10,000 a week— 
or, in all, more than £500,000 in the year—on these claims, which we 
might reasonably not have expected to receive for some time to come. 

Another point referred to by the chairman to which I should also like 
to allude is the sale of our American securities. The chairman, in his 
modesty, has not said all that he should have done in that respect. 
When we placed ourselves in the hands of the Government and offered 
to sell our American securities in order to help them to right the Ameri- 
can exchange, a committee was appointed, and our chairman, our 
manager, our actuary, and our secretary waited on the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, who was in turn supported by the Governor and 
Deputy-Governor of the Bank of England and by various permanent 
heads of the Treasury. The list of the securities was gone through, 
and our committee, on behalf of the company, offered to sell all or any 
that the Government might like to take, and the point I want to 
emphasize is that the Government did not select any particular securi- 
ties, but took the whole of our American securities at one purchase, and 
that, I think, reflects a very great deal of credit on the board for the care 
that they have exercised in making our investments. I should also 
like to say that those four gentlemen have all been selected to sit on 
Government Committees, which shows that they must have made a 
very good impression on the Chancellor of the Exchequer. I only 
wish this had occurred at some less inconvenient time. There is a 
further point I should like to mention with regard to those securities. 
The chairman has informed you of the way in which they were dealt 
with. The directors were told off to superintend the placing of the 
coupons and bonds together and their delivery to the Bank of England. 
I daresay you all know that there are times in our lives when we are 
placed in positions in which we would rather our friends did not see us, 
because there is always some good-natured friend who wonders what 
on earth you are up to. Well, if any of you had been passing down 
Cheapside at a time near to midnight one day in August last you might 
have seem me in a Red Cross motor-car which was filled with parcels, 
and Mr. Thompson sitting opposite to me, together with two City 
detectives, one on either side of the door. It might have given you a 
shock to see me in such an ambiguous position. When we arrived at 
the Bank of England the doors were opened for us into the court-yard. 
Soldiers were there with fixed bayonets, and there were three or four 
military wagons in waiting with a squad of soldiers to protect them. 
As soon as all the bonds had been checked they were loaded into the 
various wagons, and, attended by a squad of soldiers, taken to a par- 
ticular ship, the destination of which was kept secret, and I am very 
happy to say that that ship avoided German submarines and arrived 
safely with its precious cargo at New York. As you have already 
heard, one coupon for a few shillings was missing, and if any of you 
should happen to run across it we shall be glad if you will kindly send 
it to us. 
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On the proposition of Sir John Luscombe, seconded by Mr. F. 
Schooling, the retiring directors—namely, Mr. Thomas C. Dewey, 
Mr. Thomas Wharrie, and Dr. J. I. Boswell—were re-elected. 

On the motion of Mr. W. E. Horne, M.P., seconded by Mr. James 
Moon, a vote of thanks was also passed to the manager as well as to 
the indoor and outdoor staffs. 

The General Manager (Mr. A. C. Thompson) in reply said :—Seeing 
that the privilege of addressing you in Annual Meeting comes to me 
once only in every forty-four years of service, and having regard to the 
vast interests included in this vote of thanks, there might be found some 
excuse for elaboration of acknowledgment were it not that discursive- 
ness is entirely at variance with the habits of the Staff. 

Whether the Staff is engaged in the completion of a propcsal for 
assurance or in the sale of {8,000,000 of American Securities to the 
Government, the matter is carried through with the utmost despatch. 

If it were possible for me to take an instantaneous poll of the Staff 
[am certain that they would wish me to express their very high appre- 
ciation of the kindly terms in which the vote has been proposed and 
seconded, and of the cordial manner in which you have received and 
adopted it. 

They would, I am equally sure, desire me speaking for the Staff to 
say that in all our relations with the Company nothing has more 
closely touched our hearts than the thoughtful and generous considera- 
tion with which the Directors on your behalf have treated those of our 
Colleagues who have joined the Colours. 

I have received thousands of letters from members of our Staff 
on Active Service, and have seen large numbers of the men who in their 
short intervals of leave have felt constrained to call at Holborn Bars 
to ask me to convey to our Directors some expression of the gratitude 
to the Company with which their hearts are overflowing. 

The Chairman and others of the Directors have seen those letters 
and many of the men, and I wish you could see both, for I am sure you 
would go away more than ever convinced that the action of the Direc- 
tors has been abundantly justified. 

It is especially in times of great emergency that the difference be- 
tween lofty ideals and mere commercialism of administration is clearly 
exposed, and I am glad indeed to be able to tell you that the Staff are 
tremendously proud of the Company and of the part it has taken in this 
unparalleled crisis in the affairs of the Country. (Cheers). 

The proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks to the Chairman. 
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